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CLEANSING FIRES. 



CHAPTER I. 



" We were not bom with true love to trifle, 
Nor born to part becaase the wind blows cold.'' 



The sweet May day is drawing to a close. A 
soft breeze is stirring, and swaying hither 
and thither the boughs of the elm trees 
under which Harry Trevellian and his com- 
panion are cantering. 

Judith's face is flushed with the exercise, 
her dark hair has escaped from its confinings 
and falls to her saddle, and the rich colour 
comes and goes in her olive cheek as she 
cries, laughingly — 

" Stop, Harry, I am tired ! " 
VOL. n. B 
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He checks " Black Prince's " stride, and 
they drop into a quiet trot. Perhaps the young 
man would rather have pressed on to a less 
well-known spot than the one on which it has 
pleased his cousin to linger, and his heart 
beats fast as he tries to turn his eyes away 
from the place on which his pretty Frida had 
met him that frosty January morning, when 
she had blushingly plighted her troth. 

His meditations are broken by his cousin's 
voice. " Look there," she cries, pointing with 
her silver-handled whip to a summit a little 
ahead of them. On the brink stands a girl, 
fair haired, a dress of rich dark blue, trimmed 
with velvet, falling round her slender figure 
in heavy clinging folds — a sweet, quaint picture 
standing out in bold relief from the clear 
grey sky. She might be carved out of stone, 
so motionless is she. They are so near they 
can even see the fringe of soft hair which 
shades her brow, and the parted lips, as she 
bends a trifle forward looking down on the 
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cbarm 18 broken. A little white dog bj 
W side starts Ward barking angrily, and 
-^P^ng at the heels of Miss Hargra.e's 

fnJi '., ^"^ "''*^°* ^^ "^'Stress has 
followed hini, calling, « Floss, come here, sir," 

J Jliiss Hargrave's mare wiU not brook 
uch tnfling, and is chafing, and fretting. 
Wheeling around, requiring all its rider's 
energies to soothe it TU^ • i . 

^er dog in her arms, and the next 

r^ ^"'''' "^^^^^ - 'y'-S prone on the 
oad right under her horse's hoofs. She 

unches while her companion, with an ex 

and hfts the prostrate figure in his anna 
Is she hurt?" his coosin question 
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burst from fl,« ,«„ . ^admost 
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his face has grown strangely white : " Judith, 
gallop off as quickly as you can to that farm- 
house yonder, and ask for brandy, water, 
anything, only hasten." As the clatter of 
hoofs dies away, he stoops over the uncon- 
scious girl and presses hot, passionate kisses 
on her lips. " Oh, my darling, my darling,*^ 
he cries aloud in his misery. 

And when Frida Bscott opens her eyes, 
she looks up wonderingly into the face of her 
lover. " Am I dreaming ! " she asks. 

" Frida, did that brute touch you ? oh, say 
you are not hurt, my darling I " 

" I don't know. I think not ! I am very- 
dizzy, that is all." 

" Shut your eyes, and say nothing," he 
whispers. " I sent my cousin for assistance, 
and I hear her returning. Don't be afraid, I 
will take you to the farmhouse." 

White and still was the small oval face, 
when Judith bent over her pityingly; she 
had brought some brandy in a flask with 
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whicli she wetted the girl's lips. " I wonder 
if we could manage to get her to the farm- 
house," she said ; " it is a long way by the 
road, but by crossing that field," pointing 
over the hedge, " you would be there in five 
minutes ; could you carry her ? " 

" I will try, at any rate," he said ; " and 
Judith, I wish you would ride home and get 
the pony phaeton, and go over for Dr. Warren, 
and bring him back with you, will you ? I 
think it would be best." 

She nodded, and rode off at a sharp canter. 
In moments of necessity or danger Judith 
showed to advantage, for she was naturally 
quick witted and shrewd, and to take the 
initiative was her forte. There were few 
things she loved better than to be placed in 
a position requiring care and discretion. 
Hence she obeyed her cousin's mandate 
without a murmur ; little guessing how her 
best sympathies were lavished on her enemy, 
and how the wicked plot hatched between 
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her and the Squire would now be disclosed^ 
and all her well-laid plans frustrated by the 
hour's quiet chat which ensued between 
Frida and her lover. 

The girl was only shaken, and not seriously 
hurt as Harry had feared, and she soon pro- 
nounced herself able to walk. They took the 
path indicated by Judith, Harry throwing one 
arm round the weak and trembling girl, and 
guiding his horse with the other hand. The 
good mistress of the house hastened to put 
her parlour at the service of the anxious 
looking gentleman, and the pretty pale lady, 
and while Miss Hargrave was scudding along 
the lanes towards Leverton, Harry and his 
fiancee unravelled the threads which a 
scheming jealous woman had drawn about 
them. 

" You never received my letter? Then where 
did it go ? I would trust Fanny Mason better 
than any one I know, and she promised to 
deliver it into your own hand." 
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" Perhaps she lost it ! '* suggested the 
young man. 

" No, that is not likely. I don't under* 
stand it, but I am quite sure of one thing, 
that Fanny would never prove a traitor ! Oh, 
Harry " with a sudden remembrance of her 
miseries, " you don't know what I have gone 
through. Every day, for a whole week, I 
went to the elm trees ; one afternoon it 
poured in torrents : still I went, and got 
drenched through and through, and the next 
morning I awoke with a sore throat; but, 
feverish and ill as I was, I would go — I 
dreaded lest you might be there and not find 
me, and I felt I must see you, let the con- 
sequences be what they might. It was not 
until I returned on the seventh morning, that 
I decided it was of no use to go any more, 
and then, oh, Harry, I felt as if I should like 
to die.'' 

" You look as if you had been ill my poor 
pet," he said, marking the blue veins in the 
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alabaster forehead, and the nervous flush that 
lingered a moment, and, ebbing away, gave 
place to a sickly hue. 

She burst forth in a passion of tears and 
eobs, " Harry, don't leave me again, oh, 
don't. They tell me such cruel things — they 
all say you are going to marry your cousin. 
It is the anxiety and suspense, and these 
dreadful reports, that have changed me so. 
I — I do believe that if you leave me again I 
shall really die. Look at my hands," stretch- 
ing them out, " see how thin they are. Oh, 
Harry, I am pining away, I cannot live with- 
out you." And she threw herself on his 
breast, crying piteously. 

What was he to do ? what could he do ? 
It hurt him cruelly to find her like this, so 
weak and thin, so utterly changed from the 
blooming saucy girl who had first won his 
heart ; and a vast pity woke within him as he 
looked down on the frail creature clinging to 
him, and realised that it was for his sake. 
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Yet, was lie not tied hand and foot ? fettered 
with his promises to both Captain Escott 
and his own father. It was a cruel dilemma. 
He tried to reason with her, to coax her into 
a little self-control, and bring common sense 
to bear upon the matter. 

'* Dear Frida," he said gravely, " it is very 
wrong of you to make yourself sick for 
what is only a freak of your fancy. Nothing 
that could possibly happen would induce me 
to marry my cousin Judith ; you must know 
that this is so, if only for the deep love I bear 
you, my darling." 

But she was unpersuadable. She only 
clung to him, crying wildly, " If you love 
me you will not leave me alone again. I 
cannot bear it." 

Poor little mortal ! She did seem ill-adapted 
to bear the storms of life, unsuccoured, un- 
supported ; and almost despairingly he 
asked — 

" What can I do, my poor chUd ? " 
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" Marry me," she answered him, lifting her 
head from his shoulder, and clasping her 
hands together tightly ; and before he could 
speak she poured forth a torrent of entreaties,. 
" If only we could be married quietly, without 
any one knowing about it," she said wistfully^ 
" I would go home, and be content to wait 
until you could claim me. I should be quite 
happy when I knew that you belonged to me^ 
and that no power could take you from me." 

" Frida, dear, you do not know what you 
are urging me to do. To deceive my father,, 
and yours, in the first place — " 

" They had no right to make you promise," 
she cried rebelliously— " it is breaking my 
heart." 

" Child, it might be years before I had 
sufficient to maintain you," he said gently ; 
" you do not know what it would entail on 
you, my best beloved — one endless misery of 
separation and protracted hope. You have 
been reared in luxury, darling, and I could 
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not ask you to become my wife before I could 
offer you a hoipe where you would have some 
degree of ease and comfort." 

But she still urged her piteous cry — "If 
you leave me, it will kill me." 

And he believed that it was no question of 
foolish words with the desolate girl, but a 
terrible reality. Already, sorrow had set its 
mark on her fair young beauty. Had his 
father, had any one, the right to doom her to 
the torture she had been undergoing ? he 
asked himself. And yet — did he agree to her 
wishes, did he grant her prayer and make her 
his wife, would not her position be ten times 
worse ? If she could not bear the separation 
now, would it not be far more unendurable 
when she had the right to take her stand by 
his side ? Harry doubted if the step she 
proposed would mend matters. 

Her eyes were fixed feverishly on him, and 
seeing that he wavers, she says — " You will 
do what I ask ? It can do nobody any harm^ 
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And when once I am your wife all will be 
well with me, and I shall be as happy as I 
used to be — oh, so long ago." The tears 
filled her eyes, and fell one by One. 

It was of no use. He could struggle no 
longer. Every bit of honour and prudence 
melted away under the sight of that poor 
forlorn little figure, the tear-stained face, and 
beseeching tones. 

His honour scattered to the winds, his 
promises forgotten and broken, he caught her 
to him, believing that it was a matter of life 
and death with her, and yielded ; and a smile 
of exceeding sweetness quenched her tears. 
That she was selfish to the very last degree, 
and exacting beyond all measure, Frida Escott 
never once considered. That, in securing 
what she so earnestly desired, in wringing an 
unwilling consent from her lover, she was 
deliberately wrecking his prospects, and 
blighting his young life, she heeded not. She 
wanted to feel assured that he was her own, 
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and that no one could take him away from 
her, and she refused to look into the future^ 
and its possible trials and defeats, caring little 
or nothing so that her end was gained* 
Short-sighted Frida ! 

And strange to say, the egotism and utter 
selfishness of his fiancee never struck her 
lover. He was so genuinely sorry for her, 
and so impotent to refuse her anything, that, 
though in his heart of hearts he believed he 
was doing a foolish thing, so long as he did 
not drag his pretty Frida with him into misery 
he was content, resolutely putting away from 
him the knowledge that he would injure him- 
self beyond repair. He was sanguine by 
nature, and to go into the world and earn a 
fortune seemed a very easy thing to him, 
knowing nothing, and thinking less, of the 
trials and difficulties that beset the steps of 
a young man, encumbered with a helpless, 
feeble wife. How happy they were, as they 
sat side by side. To be sure the time went 
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very fast, and Frida could scarcely credit it 
when Harry told her that in a few moments 
more Miss Hargrave would return with the 
carriage and the doctor. She almost cried 
again at the thought of parting with him, 
but the young man spoke positively and 
firmly. " Frida, if you do not control your- 
self I shall not dare to do as I have just 
promised, lest I should bring more wretched- 
ness upon you. Be brave and patient, and 
wait until you receive a letter from me as to 
what will be the best course to pursue. It 
will require a great deal of forethought and 
consideration, and you must not fret or worry 
should it be two or three weeks before you 
hear from me. I shall not delay a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary, of that 
be very sure. I must learn from Fanny 
Mason the fate of the letter you entrusted to 
her, and if I find she is a loyal friend, and 
will prove a safe messenger, I shall probably 
send my final letter by her. Act implicitly 
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upon the course I shall there bid you 
pursue, for remember, that if we are de- 
tected, everything is lost. Cheer up, my 
darling !'* 

" Yes, I will," she said, " you need not 
fear for me now, Harry ; I have enough to 
make me happy until your letter comes, 
and when once I am your wife I shall never 
have anything to trouble me again. I could 
not help fretting before ; you never can know 
what I suffered — the horror of the thought 
of losing you, and the unspeakable desola- 
tion of my life were crushing me." 

He drew her quickly to him and kissed her 
hurriedly, for already he had caught the 
sound of voices, and he had barely time to 
spring from Fridays side before the door 
opened, and Judith entered. 

*• I am so sorry ; Dr. Warren was not at 
home, so I left word he was to come on 
at once as soon as he returned. You are 
better ? '* turning to Frida. 
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The girl answered that she was almost 
recovered. 

" I am thankful to hear it," said Judith,. 
" for I feared my horse had kicked you." 

" So did I," echoed Harry, " she seemed 
to fall quite under Mazeppa's feet." 

" Well, you seem so much better,'* re- 
marked Miss Hargrave, "that I think the 
best plan would be to take you home in the 
phaeton, and leave word at the surgery for 
Dr. Warren to visit you there." 

And so it was arranged, Judith driving 
slowly and carefully, so as not to tire the 
girl, who lay back white and languid, and 
Harry rode beside them. 

When they reached the cross-roads, one of 

which led to Leverton, Miss Hargrave sud- 

. denly paused, laughing a little, " How clever 

of me never to have asked your name, and 

where you live," she said. 

Harry answered quickly, " Turn to the 
right, and then to the left, Judith, and 
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stop at the first house on the right hand 
side." 

Judith did not appear to think it strange 
that her cousin should answer her query, for 
Frida seemed incapable of talking, as she lay 
back with closed eyes. 

" Here we are." The little pony pulled up 
before the gates at Fairholm, and Harry, 
springing from his horse, helped the giri to 
walk slowly up to the house. 

Claire, who had seen them coming, stood 
at the door in no little alarm and wonder- 
ment, and Harry was deprived of a tenderer 
leave-taking than pressing her cold hand 
and looking tenderly into her wistful eyes. 

" Your sister has escaped meeting with a 
very ugly accident. Miss Escott,*' he said, 
giving a short account of her misadventure. 
" But there are no bones broken, as you see, 
and I hope she will be none the worse ;'* and 
with a bow to Claire, whom, despite her 
sundry perfections, and indisputably lady-like 

VOL. n. 
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manners, he had never liked, he made his 
adieux. 

Judith was waiting for him, and as he dis- 
engaged Black Prince's bridle, she said, " It 
has been quite an adventure, has it not ? " 

He laughed, a trifle consciously, " I only 
hope," he answered, "that Captain Escott 
will not be alarmed, and that Fridp, herself — 

" What did you say ? who ? Who was that 
young girl ? " 

" Miss Escott, Captain Escott's youngest 
daughter," he replied, for knowing that her 
name was never mentioned at the Hall, he 
was at a loss to account for the sharp tone 
and the angry defiant face she turned to him. 

Not another word did Judith Hargrave 
speak, and when they reached their own door 
she let the reins fall, ^d bounded up the 
stone steps, and was out of sight before 
Harry had dismounted, 

" Only to think of my stupidity I '* she 
said savagely, "never to suspect it for a 
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moment, and to allow myself to be sent for 
the doctor ! All a ruse, of course, to get rid 
of me." 

For half an hour the irate girl sat press- 
ing her hands to her throbbing temples, but 
at the end of that time she had made up her 
mind that the Squire should not be made 
acquainted with this unlucky rencontre lest 
in his wrath he should speak out his mind, 
and thus precipitate matters. 

" And, quant d moi, I must bide my time, 
and watch my opportunity,** cried the baffled 
and angry Judith. 
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CHAPTER n. 



" How liaye I yearned for this one priceless hour ! 
Cling to me dearest, while my feet go down 
Into the sflent stream, — ^nor loose your hold, 
'Till Angels grasp me on the other side." 

BiTTEK Sweet. 



The long-dreaded evening has arrived, when 
Monica Hazletine must either incur her hus- 
band's heavy displeasure, or accompany him 
to the theatre at Friskneyye. 

Godfrey has made no further remark on 
the subject since the night when Mr. Monroe 
dined there, but knows as well as if he re- 
iterated his wishes each day, that he expects 
her to go. In her inmost heart Monica longs 
to yield, but it is because it would be so dear 
a delight to her that she feels she ought not 
to go. 
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As soon as dinner was over slie leaves the 
room, and seeks her baby's nursery, and 
there, with a piece of embroidery in her hand, 
destined for a dress for her little one, she sits 
ill at ease and miserable. 

Presently she hears her husband's step on 
the stairs — ^he has turned into the corridor ; 
he is going to her room. Yes, she hears his 
retreating steps, as, finding no one there, 
he comes towards the nursery. 

" Monica, why are you not dressing ? there 
is barely time ; the carriage will be here in 
half an hour," he asks, and his tone fore- 
bodes the coming storm. 

" I am not going," she replies, continuing 
her work with trembling fingers. 

" Not going." He advances into the middle 
of the room. " What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that I do not wish to go to Frisk- 
neyye to-night," she repeats steadily ; " per- 
haps you have forgotten that I told you so 
s, week ago." 
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"I certainly recollect that you acted in 
a most ungracious manner to Mr. Monroe, 
and that afterwards, when I questioned you 
on the subject, you gave some paltry excuse 
about the distance being too great ; but you 
must give a better reason than that before 
I will consent to your behaving in so rude 
a way to my friend." 

"I have several reasons," she answers 
proudly; "one will suffice, — I do not like 
your friend, Mr. Monroe." 

God forgive her the lie, poor tempest-tossed 
soul I 

" Out of a pure spirit of contradiction, I ' 
suppose," remarks her husband, "for he is 
a favourite with every one. Honorable and 
clever, gentlemanly and courteous to the last 
degree, I ^" 

"You need not enumerate his virtues," 
she interrupts, her heart swelling high in 
echo to his words. " Oh, yes ! — ^he is all this 
and more I Do I not know it ?" 
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" Monica, if you suppose that I am going 
to submit to any such nonsense as this whim 
of yours," he says fiercely, "you do not 
know the man you have to deal with.'* 

Ah, if she could but have fallen on her 
knees by his side, and whispered how she 
dreaded the power that this man was gain- 
ing over her! For one moment the cry in 
her heart struggles to her lips ; to love her 
more I for pity's sake to love her more, and 
bring back the lost peace and happiness that 
fled with his caresses and tokens of affection^ 
and thus to shield her from the horror that 
overwhelms her, as she realizes that her heart 
is starved of its love for him. Surely he 
might have known, as he looked on the serene 
brow, that his power was gone ; that through 
all the long years they might live together 
she could never yield him other than a wifely 
obedience and submission, yet at that moment 
he does -not miss the something that of late 
has harassed and wounded him — the God- 
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giyen gift that, all unthinking and uncaring, 
he had thrown away, for he misses something 
else, something that she has never failed in 
before, submission to his rjoill; and this he 
is determined to have. 

"Monica, go and put your things on at 
once," he says authoritatively. 

"I am not going out this evening,'* she 
makes quiet reply. " I don't choose to go." 

" It is / who have the right to choose," he 
says, coming close up to her, " and you, as 
my wife, even if you have no longer any 
regard for your husband's wishes^ must yield. 
Let us have no more heroics, Monica, it is 
enough that I desire you to go." 

" You desire me ? " she looks up into his 
flushed features, a scornful smile flitting over 

her cold face. 

' " I not only desire, — I command I " he 

answers, stung by her indifference and 

contempt. It is enough. One moment's 
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thought, and she throws aside her work, and 
stands facing him. 

" You are right," she says slowly, " the 
love for you, and regard for your wishes to 
which you could once have appealed, is gone ! 
cut down, and scattered by your own hand. 
But while I am bound to you, I must yield 
you submission, and thus — I will obey you, 
washing my hands of the results. The sin, 
if sin there be, lies at your own door; and 
may the punishment fall on you, and you 
alone." Coldly and proudly she sweeps past 
him, and leaves the room. 

Godfrey Hazletine is genuinely relieved, 
when the door closes upon his wife. 

He does not believe that she means one 
half she has said, anymore than he in his 
anger has done; but he can scarcely help 
feeling sorely wounded and aggrieved. If 
she had shed a few womanly tears ; if she had 
asked him coaxingly to let her stay at home. 
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he would have given way to her caprice, he 
told himself ; but she had chosen to set her 
will up in defiance to his, and he had had a 
pretty hard fight before he had come off 
conqueror. 

But very few moments did the carriage 
wait, late though it was when Monica Hazle- 
tine shut herself up in her own room. If 
Godfrey supposed that she would be sulky 
and ill-humoured in consequence of their 
dispute, he was mistaken. 

In a shimmering black gauzy net dress, 
with crimson roses at her bosom, and in her 
wondrously beautiful hair, she came into the 
drawing room with a smiling salutation to 
Mr. Monroe. 

Godfrey looked at his wife in some surprise. 
She was not wont to dress herself in that 
manner when she attended the theatre. " You 
have arrived then ? '* she said, addressing 
Mr. Monroe, " I did not hear you come." 
Mr. Monroe offered her his arm, and con- 
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ducted her to the carriage, privately thinking 
that he had never known Mrs. Hazletine to 
be in such exuberant spirits, nor heard her . 
talk so incessantly. 

Monica could be both a witty and cheerful 
companion when she chose; but truth to 
tell, her husband was so accustomed to the 
haughty barrier she erected between thfem, 
the impassible wall of reserve with which 
she hemmed herself in, that he had almost 

I 

forgotten how sparkling and brilliant she had 
once been. 

ISTever had Nugent Monroe seen her in this 
guise before, and if she had pleased him 
when reserved, and cold, and calm, she 
charmed him a thousand times more in this 
reckless, wild, and curiously excited mood. 

The Arundle was a pretty little theatre, 
holding perhaps 700 people. It was crowded 
to-night, for the play was a new one, and a 
celebrated and favourite actress was to take 
a leading part. 
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" I think she is perfectly beautiful," 
said Monica, to Mr. Monroe's questions 
whether she admired Miss Mordaunt. " I 
have rarely seen such a sweet countenance — 
is that sad and pathetic expression peculiar 
to her ? " 

" 1 believe so," was the short response. 

" She looks as if she had known trouble," 
murmured Mrs. Hazletine, her wild flow of 
spirits cooling beneath the plaintive voice 
that rung from the stage. 

At this moment the actress glanced in 
their direction, and a flood of crimson dyed 
her brow and cheek. She was dressed in a 
white clinging garment broidered with gold 
around the hem, and about the bodice, which 
was cut low and confined at the waist with 
a golden girdle. And her luxuriant nut- 
brown hair, waved over her shoulders, and 
fell like a veil about her. What did those 
glorious eyes convey ? pondered Mrs. Hazle- 
tine. Surely — a mute reproach ! and instinc- 
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tively she turned to the young man by her 
side ; but he, with opera-glass in hand, was 
steadfastly scanning the audience. Monica 
held a bouquet in her hand — large creamy 
roses, and tender sprays of maiden fern. 
Nugent Monroe had brought it for her 
acceptance, and towards the end of the 
second act she quietly disengaged one pale 
bud, and a sweet scented briar, and fastened 
it among the crimson roses on her dress, 
and when Nesta Mordaunt courtesied to her 
enthusiastic audience, among the bouquets 
that fell around her lay that of Monica 
Hazletine's. 

Nugent Monroe started forward. He 
would have prevented it, if he could, but it 
was too late. 

"That is strange," remarked Godfrey 
Hazletine ; " Miss Mordaunt has taken up 
and acknowledged all her bouquets except 
yours, Monica." 

" She had so many, her arms were full," 
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responded Nugent nervously, " she could 
not possibly have carried more.'* 

*' But she did not even acknowledge it ! '* 

" Perhaps she did not see where it came 
from," he argued again, uneasily. 

Monica made no remark ; but when the 
curtain rose on the third act, her quick eyes 
discerned her rejected flowers placed on a 
pedestal, which formed part of the scenery. 

So Nesta Mordaunt had either overlooked 
it among so many, or she had pointedly 
refused to accept it. 

It was a trifle, and forgotten in the 
absorbing interest of the play, which was 
most sensational. The scene was Venice, 
the stage was darkened, it was night I A 
gondola was anchored beneath a latticed 
window. The window opens slowly, and 
Nesta Mordaunt appears ; the moon rising 
slowly over the waters shines with a 
bewitching glamour on the pale features of 
the heroine. 
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" Art thou there ? " she asks, ** has't come 
to save me, Rupert ? " 

" Yea, my beloved I " The figure of a tall 
man, enveloped in a dark cloak, emerges from 
the shadows — the window is deserted, and 
in another moment she joins her lover. He 
seizes her in his arms, but with a despairing 
wail she cries, " It is not he I Rupert! 
Rupert I oh, come to me." 

In an instant the cloak is over her mouth, 
and her screams are stifled. Lights appear. 
Two or three figures rush hastily on the stage, 
with lighted flambeaux in their hands. She 
breaks from his hold, and — 

What was to follow few of that ill-fated 
audience were to know. In another second 
a bright glare lit up the scene, and a cry 
arose among that dense crowd — a cry that 
gathered strength as it rose from the throats 
of frightened men and women, " Fire ! Fire 1 " 
Confused at first, and hardly realizing that 
she herself was in danger j absorbed in the 
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history of the heroine, and believing that this 
strange scene was part of the performance^ 
Monica Hazletine was roused up to a sickening 
sense of the terrible reality. The stage was 
on fire. Crackling wood sent up sparks 
flying hither and thither — dense smoke, cries,, 
groans, shrieks; frantic women scrambling 
over the backs of seats ; brutal men pushing^ 
their way regardless of any obstacle ; children 
wailing ; all possessed of one aim — to reach the 
outer door ; to stand once more under the 
clear canopy of heaven ; to breathe the fresh 
air again. 

Ah ! that suffocating blast I the pale 
affrighted faces lighted up in the awful glare 
of the maddening scene — " Must we die ? " 
she asked, for as yet they had none of 
them stirred, sitting spell-bound, as in a 
trance ; incapable o£ effort or movement ; and 
indeed it would have been worse than useless^ 
for certain death awaited them on the crowded 
staircase, where women were^ trampled under 
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foot, and men mounted on the heads of the 
crowd, driven mad with fear, leaping, pushing, 
struggling, battling, each one of them for 
dear life. 

It was an awful scene ; death seemed im- 
minent ; " but, oh, not bj suffocation," panted 
Monica, " anything but that." Every moment 
it grew hotter, and her breath more laboured ; 
and the fierce flames, bursting out near them, 
scorched her cheek, and wrung that imploring 
cry from her agonized lips, " Must we die ?" 

The hot pitch from above fell all around 
them — on the chairs, on the floors — ^to 
smoulder awhile, and anon burst into flame. 

With widely-distended eyes, the horrified 
woman gazed, and then flung herself on the 
man beside her, screaming in her agony, " Oh, 
save me, save me !" 

" I believe I can," he answered her ; " trust 
yourself to me ; there is another staircase, if 
it be not also thronged, by which we can 
escape ; it is one used by the actresses only, 

VOL. n. D 
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and I do not suppose any of these poor 
wretches know of it." 

She was almost past consciousness, and 
Nugent Monroe cried — 

" Oh, my darling, try to be brave ; God 
grant I may save you. If not, at least we 
will die together." 

He had no thought for the husband in 
that moment. Face to face with a hideous 
death, he remembered nothing, save that 
he loved her, and that if the sole way of 
escape was closed to them she must die. 
Perhaps he thought that Godfrey Hazletino 
followed them, but he did not. He seemed 
scarcely conscious that they were gone, as he 
stared blankly and vacantly before him. 
Toiling up the steps, almost running along 
the corridors which were quite deserted, save 
for a few wretched watchers at the windows 
hoping against hope, praying for succour, 
screaming for ladders, ropes; nay, some of 
them standing on the siU s and trying to scramble 
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•down, only to beat out their brains on the 
pitiless stones beneath. 

But the bulk of the crowd was on the 
staircase — neither up nor down — jammed in a 
living helpless mass, and to the dozen or so 
who managed to push their way out hundreds 
fell with broken limbs, to be crushed out of 
all semblance to humanity. Prayers, im- 
precations, cries for deliverance, fell with 
agonised distinctness on Nugent Monroe's 
ears as he half carried, half dragged his 
burden onwards. Now he has gained the 
head of the stairs, and as he hurries past the 
sounds grow fainter, while those within the 
heart of the building wax louder, and more 
distinct, mingled with the crackling, roaring 
flames. Oh, it is horrible ! 

** Thank Heaven !" A cry of exceeding 
thankfulness bursts from him, as he staggers 
down the undiscovered staircase, and into the 
street. The cold air brings back Monica's 
consciousness, and she shivers pitiably, while 
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her companion whispers reassuringly that she 
is safe. 

Arundle Park is a little lower down, on the 
other side of the way, and after a moment's 
hesitation Nugent takes her there, for there 
is a terrible confusion and bustle in the 
streets. It is as light as day; the flames 
from the burning pile hiss as they ascend, 
and then drop to earth with a loud and 
fiirious roar. Monica sits where Mr. Monroe 
has placed her, at the foot of a tree, but 
after a moment or two she cries — 

" Where is Godfrey ? my husband ! did he 
not follow us ? " 

" I don't know I I thought he did." 

" Oh," she says again, " where can he be ? 
If he is in there still, he will be burned to 
death. Save him, oh, in pity, save him I " 

"How can I?" he asked, vainly striving to 
calm her. " To venture into that burning pile 
a second time would be madness. I believe 
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lie will be safe. Dear Mrs. Hazletine, let me 
beg of you—'' 

"Cruel, cruel!" she moans; "Oh I" as 
the wails and death-agonised cries from 
within are borne on the still night air, " if 
you will not save him, I mustf* but her feeble 
limbs refuse to support her, and she sinks 
again to the ground. 

"I will go — rest easy — for your sake, I 
will go." 

• She opens her eyes and looks full into his, 
gratefully for a moment, and with halting 
feet and lingering step, he drags himself 
from her presence. 
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CHAPTER in. 



" Oh, that we two lay sleeping 
Under the chnrch-jard sod. 
With our limbs at rest 
In the quiet earth's breast. 
And onr souls at home with God." 



On the evening of the catastrophe at the^ 
Arundle theatre, Judith Hargrave and Harry 
Trevellian sat tete-ci-tetey for the old Squire had 
been complaining of late of sickness and 
dizziness, and his niece had persuaded him to 
retire early. It was about ten o'clock when 
Judith came slowly down the oaken stair- 
case — 

" Harry," she cried, bursting impetuously 
into the drawing-room, **I am sure there 
must be a fire somewhere near. The sky is 
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quite red, and there is such a glare that it is 
as light as day on the landing." 

The young man rose half incredulously^ 
but when he reached the window midway 
between the two flights of steps, and which 
looked out on the knoll, he saw that the girl 
was right. 

" So there is," he said, excitedly. " It must 
be at Friskneyye, I should think." 

At that instant the flames rose higher and 
higher, and leapt with angry vehemence into 
the gloomy heavens. Judith shuddered. She 
had never seen a fire in her life, and there 
was a species of horror and excitement about 
it that enthralled her. 

" Where are you going ? Oh, Harry, you 
are not thinking of going out I" she cried, as 
her cousin bounded down the steps, and 
caught up his hat. 

" 1 shall go to the top of the knoll," he 
replied. " I can see from there exactly where 

it IS. 
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" I will come, too ;" and seizing a crimson 
worsted muflBer belonging to her uncle, which 
lay on the side table in the hall, she threw it 
lightly over her head and linked her arm in 
her cousin's. 

He looked at her for a moment as though 
intending to remonstrate, but one glance at 
the resolute face told him he might as well 
keep silence. Harry Trevellian had already 
learned that when Judith Hargrave wore that 
set expression, which somehow reminded him 
curiously of his father, and shut her lips as 
tightly as she now did, she meant to have her 
own way, so he wisely made no objection. 

Together they crossed the park, and climbed 
up the knoll, she clinging to her companion's 
arm, and laughing merrily as she disengaged 
her dress from the clinging brambles and 
golden gorse. Judith was elated. There 
was a soup9on of romance about this, which 
was very pleasing to her daring nature. Her 
life was monotonous and uneventful up at the 
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Ball, and slie hailed with almost childish glee 
what promised to be something of an adven- 
ture. Flushed, and panting, and laughing, 
she reached the summit at length, and then 
she paused, awed in spite of herself at the 
weird scene that lay beneath. 

From the height where they stood, the burn- 
ing theatre could be distinctly seen. A golden, 
crimson mass ; the flames shooting out from 
all sides, myriad amber tongues licking the 
blackened walls, and hissing forth defiance on 
the streams of water which vainly strove to 
quench their fury. The busy workers were 
almost foiled, and desisted wearily from their 
efforts, for the leaping, darting blaze, which 
had succumbed for a moment, giving place to 
dense clouds of smoke and grim blackness, 
suddenly burst forth afresh, flashing like a 
thing of life, and encircling with a molten 
band the handsome building ; tearing, plunging, 
hissing, seething, lighting up the faces of the 
•crowd with a curious lambent unreal witchery. 
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In vain did they toil In vain did tha 
water-spouts descend, waging fierce war 
against their antagonistic element ; the flamea 
sank for an instant only, by the sheer force 
of the deluge, to rise with renewed vigour, 
carrying up the vanquished waters, golden- 
hued, into Heaven's clear vault, to fall, an 
instant later, in a shower of brilliant sparks 
upon some portion of the wood work, which 
perhaps, as yet, had escaped. The cries of 
the victims, the shouts of the helpless, the 
roar of the fire, almost deafened Judith^ 
although they were a long distance from the 
scene itself; but the night was still, and every 
sound was wafted with horrible distinctness- 
to the spot where she stood, every now and 
then shuddering, and hiding her face on her 
companion's arm. 

It was the grandest, most awful spectacle 
she had ever witnessed, and some of the ex- 
citement that leaped through her veins awoke 
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in the nature of the young man beside her, 
" Judith, I must go and help," he whispered^ 
as if half afraid to speak in his natural voice. 
" It is the Arundle Theatre, and there are 
probably hundreds of poor creatures in the 
building yet. If I can save but one, it will 
be something. Let me go Judith." 

But the girl was almost crazy wifch excite- 
ment, and she clung to his arm tightly. 
" No, no, you shall not go I It would be 
certain death." 

" Nonsense," he answered, reassuringly,. 
" I am wanted there I It is my duty to go." 
But she would not release her grasp. 

" Don't leave me ; I dare not go back alone I 
I can see it all, even when I shut my eyes — 
oh, Harry don't go." 

" Judith, this is nonsense. You are in no 
danger. It is perfectly light, nothing can 
chance to hurt you between here and the 
Hall. I may, perchance, be the saviour of 
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50ine poor death-doomed creature. Are you 
really selfish enough to wish to keep me 
away ? " 

" It is for your own good, your own safety," 
she cried. " You might be killed ! See, pieces 
of the burning wood are falling all around. It 
would be madness to go I They are doing all 
they can ; you could not help them I " 

He looked down on her in undisguised sur- 
prise and disgust, loosened her hold of him 
abruptly, and, before she realized it — she stood 
alone. She called wildly after him to return, 
crying, sobbing, having lost all control over 
herself. 

She threw herself on the ground, growing 
gradually calmer when there was no one by 
to witness her distress, and she could not 
bring him back. And then she rose to her 
feet, and walked a few paces forward in the 
direction of the Hall ; but in another moment 
a scream parted her lips, as she found herself 
face to face with Frank AUington. She 
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pauses, with a quick, affrighted look around ; 
but he, divining her intention to elude him,, 
steps forward, and lays his hand upon her arm. 
She tries to twist herself away in real terror, 
for the scene she has just witnessed, combined 
with this sudden shock, has come with such 
force upon her weak mind as almost to over- 
throw its balance. " It is you," she says at 
last, satisfied that it is a thing of flesh and 
blood. 

For full three minutes they stand, facing 
each other, in silence, she growing rosy red 
and white by turns under his angry gaze, and 
he searching her face for confirmation of his 
distrust. Then he spoke, " Who was that 
man from whom you parted so lovingly a 
few moments since ? " He held her arm as 
in a vice, and she could not free herself, liter- 
ally trembling as she answered, "My cousin." 

" And my rival ? " 

She turned her face away, for his eyes 
seemed to scorch her, they contained such a 
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world of scorn and contempt. Vainly she 
tried to rally her powers of raillery and 
coquetry, but it is sober earnest now 1 
Perhaps, at any other time she would have 
defied him, and made the best of her position, 
but crest-fallen, humbled, and conscious of 
how she had deceived him, she stood shaking 
in every limb, and positively terrified. 

" Do you think I am going to stand this 
sort of thing, Judith ? Answer me I" shaking 
her slightly. 

She fixed her eyes on his face then, saying 
slowly, " I don't know." 

" Don't know. Heavens ! what do you 
suppose I am made of? Your flirtations with 
that man," pointing in the direction Harry 
had taken, "are the talk of the country round. 
There are not two opinions that you are en- 
gaged to him ! This is pleasant news for me 
to hear ? I have been here for three days, that 
I might watch and judge for myself. I would 
not condemn you without cause ; but it is all 
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true that they say. Tou are together morn- 
ing, noon, and night ; meet you when I will, 
jou are never apart. Now I want to know 
how much of truth there is in the whole report, 
Judith. If you imagine that you can play a 
double game with me, you are mistaken. 
Either you promise to go home to Clapham, 
and never see that man again, or you and I 
are strangers from this moment, and you may 
throw dust iil the eyes of some other man ; 
for I will not be made a cat's paw of, nor yet 
stand in your light, if the amount of affection 
you continue to weedle out of your cousin, 
under false pretences, be more precious to you 
than the whole heart that was once yours. 
But — ^he shall not marry you with his eyes 
blinded, Judith ; he shall know the position in 
which we have stood to one another, and judge 
your conduct for himself — ^you know best if 
he loves you well enough to make you his wife 
after such an explanation." 

She stared at him, dry-eyed and tongue- 
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tied. In very truth, half of what he said she- 
did not comprehend, but the last words went 
home to her. What I he would dare to cut 
the ground away from beneath her feet ! Must 
she lose the fortune she coveted, and the 
honest love of the man whom she had hoped 
to have been able to turn around her finger 
and bend to her purpose ? One hasty remem- 
brance of the old Squire and his wrath, should 
his scheme be undermined through her own 
imprudence— one thought of the wealth she 
would inevitably forfeit by her folly, did he 
discover her entanglement, and she opened 
her lips to beseech him to unsay his words,, 
to recall his threats, to perjure herself once 
more with reiterated vows and meaningless 
love- words ; but only one word escaped her 
lips — "Frank!" and Nature did more for 
her than all the artifices she could have em- 
ployed — she fell senseless at his feet. 

Hot and bitter tears rose to the eyes of the 
true-hearted man, whose love she had scorned. 
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and used as a weapon against him tears, 
partly of sorrow at her deceit, and partly of 
vexation that he should have been so harsh 
with her. He chafed the cold hands, raised 
the dark head on his lap, and when she gave 
no signs of returning life he grew alarmed. 
There was only one thing to be done I He 
must brave the consequences, and carry her 
up to the Hall. With this determination, he 
raised her in his strong arms as if she had 
been alittle child, and conveyed her safely down 
the hill, across the grounds, to the front door. 
This, as luck would have it, he found open. 
The fact was that neither Judith nor her 
cousin had remembered to shut it after them. 
He strode into the Hall with his burden, and 
entered the first room he came to, which 
happened to be the library, and laid her full 
length on the sofa. And then, with one loving 
anxious look he rang the bell loudly, but be- 
fore the servants had time to answer the 
summons he had disappeared. 

VOL. II. E 
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The housemaid, on perceiving Miss Har- 
grave stretched motionless on the couch, called 
loudly for Fanny Mason,and in another moment 
the kind-hearted girl was kneeling beside 
her mistress, bathing her brows, loosening 
her dress, fanning her — doing the hundred and 
one things that suggested themselves to her. 

With a sigh Judith at length opened her 
eyes, and glanced round the familiar room 
with some surprise, for she remembered per- 
fectly well that she had not been there when 
she fainted ; but she felt too languid, and too 
thoroughly exhausted to do more than 
vaguely wonder how she came to be 
at the Hall again; and she was barely 
undressed and put into bed, before she fell 
asleep, worn out with the unaccustomed ex- 
citement and fatigue. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" All is of God ! If He bat wave His hand 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud. 
'Till with a smile of L'ght on sea and land, 
Lo ! He looks back from the departing cloud. 

" Angels of life and death alike are His, 

Without His leave, they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who, then, would wish, or dare, believing this. 
Against His messengers to shut the door P '* 

LONOnLLOW. 



Oh, the terrible awakening that came to 
Monica Hazletine on the morning after 
the disastrous events narrated in the last 
chapter. 

She waited, and waited for Mr. Monroe's 
re-appearance with her husband, but he came 
not. The flames were gradually succumbing, 
and there was little left but a smouldering, 
blackened heap of ruins of what had once 
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been the pretty, ornate Arundle Theatre* 
Still she was alone, and she felt stiff and cold^ 
and was conscious of a new and sickening 
pang that contracted her heart. 

At length she descried a tall figure coming 
towards her, and with a cry of thankfulness 
she stretched out her hands. " Is he safe ? '^ 
But it was not Mr. Monroe's voice that 
answered her. 

" Mrs. Hazletine ! you here ? how glad I 
am I came. You see there is nothing to be 
done over there," pointing to the buflding ; 
" and they told me some of those who had 
not escaped being injured had been brought 
in here out of the way ; and I thought I had 
better see if I could be of service to any one,^ 
little dreaming that you were here. Where 
is Mr. Hazletine ? Has he gone for .your 
carriage ? " 

She burst into tears, but she was so weak 
that she could give but very unintelligible ex- 
planation. This much Harry gleaned, to hia 
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deep sorrow, that Mr, Hazletine was missing, 
and that his wife was in ignorance as yet as 
to whether he had escaped or not. 

" You must not stay here any longer,'* he 
said, with a pitying look at the poor woman 
in her light gauzy dress ; and suddenly taking 
off his coat, he threw it round her trembling 
figure. " Tell me where your carriage was put 
up, and I will fetch it for you ? " 

She whispered the name of an hotel in an 
adjoining street, but short though the distance 
was, it was fully half an hour before Harry 
could bring it to the park gates, for the 
street was so crowded with people that it 
was almost an impossibility to pass ; and then 
she seemed so exhausted that he judged it 
best to enter with her, and in total silence 
they drove along ; and after seeing her safely 
in the hands of hel* people, he returned to 
the theatre to find out all he could about 
Godfrey Hazletine, 

That Nugent Monroe had gone in search of 
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him, he had vaguely gathered from Monica's 
lips ; but how, or in what manner, she had 
contrived to escape, leaving her husband 
behind, he could not divine. And with a 
foreboding o£ coming evil on the head of the 
woman whom he admired almost more than 
any one he knew, and who was the confidant 
and greatest friend of his little Frida, he 
hastened on. Once, a cold hand clutched 
at his heart. Might not Frida herself have 
been with Mrs. Hadetine ? Why had he not 
asked ? The thought almost paralysed him* 
Presently, in the dim light he stumbled upon 
Mr, Monroe, who, with no little concern, had 
just discovered that Mrs. Hazletine was 
gone. 

Harry rapidly explained everything, asking 
eagerly if Godfrey were all right ? 

" I believe so," was the evasive reply, " I 
re-entered the building with the greatest 
difficulty, and to my relief found his place 
empty. It was strange he did not follow us. 
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It was lucky I remembered that staircase, or 
we must have been burned to death, like rats 
in a hole," with a shudder, 

" Heaven grant that Mr. Hazletine is safe,'^ 
said Harry. '* If anything happened to him, 
it would kill his wife." 

" Women do not die so easily in the nine- 
teenth century," was the young man's 
sarcastic retort; and Harry's blood boiled 
within him at the sang froid of the tone in 
the presence of such an awful scene. He 
turned away contemptuously ; then suddenly 
darting after the retreating figure, he cried, 
" There were only you three ? I mean," 
stammering, " there was no one else of your 
party ? " 

Mr. Monroe favoured him with a cool, 
steady stare. " You are slightly vague in 
your questionings ! " he said. " I had the 
pleasure of offering a box to Mrs. Hazle- 
tine ! " 

" Thank God, she was not there," was the 
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prayer that rose to Harry's lips as he 
went forward to see of what further use he 
could be. 

It was mid-day before Monica Hazletine 
woke from the effects of the narcotic the 
medical man had administered ; and her first 
thought, her first word, was for her husband. 

" Has he come ? Godfrey ! are you there?" 
striving to raise herself in the bed. " Is 
Mr. Hazletine at home yet ? " she asked of 
the woman, who, hearing her voice, entered 
from the adjoining dressing room. 

" Now don't alarm yourself, mum," begun 
the worthy soul, remembering the manifold 
instructions to keep a discreet silence on all 
points. " He'll soon be back, never fear 1 " 

" Not here yet ? Martha, do you mean to 
say that he has not come ? ' ' 

" Hush ! hush 1 I daresay he's helping the 
other poor things." 

" But," sinking back upon her pillows, " it 
is so late — nearly one o'clock, isn't it ? " 
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" Not near so much as that, mum ! these 
clocks are all pretty forward," with kindly 
intent, but pitiably transparent motive. 

"You are hiding something from me,'' 
cried the poor woman; "you know more 
than you say ! Where is he ? where is my 
husband ? " 

jl " Now, mum, you must be calm ; you can't 
do no good, raving like that. I don't know 
^ word more than I have told you. There 
were lots of folks saved, I heard say." 

" I must get up." With feverish energy 
Monica insisted upon rising from her bed 
and dressing herself, despite the remonstrances 
and protestations that she " couldn't do 
no manner of good," from the startled 
attendant. 

At length, with white face, and shaking 
limbs, she goes slowly into her husband's 
dressing room, arranges with her own hand 
a fresh suit of clothes and clean linen, all 
the requisites of his toilette — a thing she 
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had never done since the first happy months 
of her marriage. What makes her do it now ? 
She could not have told, poor woman, save 
that a feeling had risen within her which 
threatened to choke her, that it was a 
comfort to do some little service for him. But 
though she lingered over it, smoothing a fold 
here, and a crease there, and starting at 
every sound, listening with bated breath to 
each foot-fall, it was done at last. And the 
clocks struck two o'clock, as she went down 
stairs, clinging to the balustrades to support 
her trembling form. When she entered the 
drawing room, she started nervously as sobs 
broke on her ear, and crouched in a heap on 
the hearth-rug was Frida Bscott. 

Strange to say, Mrs. Hazletine did not 
associate the thought of her friend's grief 
with her own anxiety. Crossing over to her^ 
she sank down in her accustomed chair 
asking, wonderingly, " What is the matter,. 
Frida ? " 
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The girl raised her face, all drowned in 
tears, and laid it on her friend's lap, clinging 
with convulsive grasp to Monica. Gently 
stroking the fair hair, and soothing her, she 
asked again, " What is it, dear ? " 

" Oh ! don't you know^ Monica ? have they 
not told you ? " 

The awful pallor on Mrs. Hazletine's face 
brought back the confused senses to Frida's 
mind, and she added, quickly, " Were you 
not there, darling ? They told me that you 
barely escaped from that awful fire your- 
self ! " 

" Yes ; you were weeping for them ? — the 
mothers, the fathers, the widows, and the 
bereaved ones, Frida ? It is very sad," mourn- 
fully, but with an utter disbelief that there 
wa s anything more to hear. 

"Did she actually cheat herself into the 
conviction that Godfrey had escaped ? " 
thought Frida, gazing up with tear-filled 
eyes into the white face above her ; or was it 
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only that she put off the agonising sense of 
certainty until it became a thing past un- 
belief and incredulity. 

All day those two sad women sat alone. 
Now and then Frida would look up mutely, 
with wistful, soul-filled eyes, and Monica 
would utter a few words of encouragement 
and sympathy. 

Frida was nonplussed. She had come 
there to break the awful tidings to her friend, 
and the hours were slipping away, and the 
mournful tale was yet untold. There was 
something incongruous and sadly pitiful in 
the bereaved woman exerting herself to com- 
fort the young girl, whose grief was solely 
for her loss, and for her fast coming desolation. 

The hours rolled slowly by, ticked mono- 
tonously on the ormolu clock on the mantle- 
shelf, cuckooed from the nursery above, 
tinkled on the silvery bells from the Parisian 
timepiece in Monica's boudoir — three, foiir, 
five, six, seven o'clock ; one after the other. 
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Would the day never drag itself to a close? 
the hours never pass ? Must they sit on here 
for ever and ever ? Frida's head grew drowsy^ 
light, with much weeping and long watching ; 
and when the shades of evening stole softly 
into the room, enveloping the two poor 
lonely women in its gloom, she fell asleep. 
But no such blessed comforter came to 
Monica's weary eyelids, hot and inflamed 
though they were — no tears fell to ease their 
burning smart, and quench the sickening 
pangs that each moment grew more intense 
and cruel. 

But she would not believe it. It could nob 
be ! It was not so ! It must not be I Grod 
could not mean to punish her so terribly. 

The fast-locked hands grew rigid in their 
agony, and the white face became set and 
stony, as if carved in marble ; nay, but for 
the rise and fall of the heaving breast, you 
could not have told that she was a thing of 
life. 



/ 
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On, on, crept the shadows; darker and 
darker; bathing everything in gloom, and 
fallitig like a pall upon the fair head pillowed 
on her lap. 

Half-past seven o'clock, and there is a 
slight stir ; without, a faint bustle ; the faU of 
a footstep and a voice ; a man s voice, but — 
not his. Oh, panting, aching heart ! not his. 

The sounds rouse the sleeping girl, and she 
raises her head, looking eagerly towards the 
door, which opens quietly, and across the 
floor with lagging, unwilling steps, comes the 
harbinger of Monica Hazletine's fate, and 
the messenger selected to break the blow of 
her widowhood to her, and in some measure 
to soften her trial. 

Captain Escott had stood by many a death- 
bed ; he had seen many a beloved friend and 
gallant comrade fall under the enemy's shot ; 
he had witnessed many a scene of heart-rend- 
ing misery ; but never since the grave had 
closed above his idolized wife had he recog- 
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nized how hard and cruel a thing life can be, 
how desolate and empty a place this world can 
become, as he did at this moment ; and the 
brave old soldier, who had not flinched when 
he stood at the cannon's mouth, with death 
staring him in the face, shrank back now as 
he looked on the two women clinging to each 
other, and vainly strove to teach his tongue 
to speak. 

At the first sound of his voice Monica 
brushed' back from her brow the heavy 
masses of gloriously tinted hair, and her 
Hps moved as if repeating his words. 

" No, not yet ! he has not come home yet," 
she said gently ; " but he will be back soon, 
Guardy — very soon now," a sweet but in- 
expressibly sad smile illumining her face. 

" Oh, my dear ! how am I to tell you ? " 

The captain laid his trembling hand on 
the closely-locked ones on Monica's lap. 

" God help me to break this to her ! " un- 
consciously speaking aloud, and raising his 
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grand old face in supplication to that source 
which had never failed him. 

A light sprang into Monica's eyes, a wild^ 
uneasy light ; but she only moved impatiently^ 
rocking herself from side to side, and speak- 
ing louder now, repeating her words, 

" He will come home soon, Guardy. It is 
not late yet ; he will come back soon.'* 

" Oh, my child ; my poor stricken, bereaved 
girl, he will never come home again. God 
has taken him to Himself." 

It was told at last. But she does not 
realize it yet. 

" Why do you frighten me so ? " she says,, 
peevishly, " it ia cruel of you." 

" I would not needlessly alarm you, Mon- 
ica ; was I ever aught but gentle with you ? 
Oh, child, ask God to comfort you, for your 
husband is dead." 

" Dead ! perished in the flames ? " she asks ; 
then with a strange glimmer of reasoning at 
such a moment, she adds, " But how can you 
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or any . one know for certain that he is not 
alive." 

*' Listen ; I will tell you. I have been at 
Priskneyye all day long, and I have seen more 
than two hundred blackened corpses, and — '* 

" And his ? his ? you did not find his ? " 

" Child, there was one much disfigured — " 
He pauses. This recital is horrible, but she 
does not flinch. " Much disfigured. A heavy 
beam had fallen upon the face, but so far as 
any one could recognise a likeness, I did^ and 
believed it to be your poor husband's. It lay 
where Mr. Monroe saw him last, close by the 
staircase, where " 

She interrupts him. " It — ^it might have 
been any one. There is not a particle of 
evidence to prove it was he." 

" True, but — he has not returned, Monica ; 
nearly twenty-four hours since the terrible 
disaster, and no one has seen or heard of 
him." 

"He is helping others," cries the poor 
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woman. " Yes, Guardy, that is it I It would 
be like him to wait and see what he could 
do." 

" Dear woman, every living soul has long 
since left the spot. There was nothing more 
to be done after the fire was extinguished. 
Had he been alive would not his first thought 
have been for you? Would he not have 
hastened to his home to see that all was well 
there ? Would he not have guessed at your 
anxiety and suspense so long as he was 
absent ? His first care and duty would surely 
be to you." 

" He is not dead, Guardy," she answered, 
softly, " something tells me so. Perhaps he 
was hurt, and they have taken him somewhere 
to recover." 

" But in that case, would he not have sent 
to assure you of his safety, Monica, and to 
bring you to him ? Child, child, how am I 
to convince you that he has gone fi:om you; ? 
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that you must give up the forlorn hope you 
are clinging to ? Monica, carry your burden 
to the feet of Jesus, and pray for patience 
and support. Child, none that ever came to 
Him returned empty-handed j none that ever 
supplicated His mercy were denied, and the 
God of the widows will comfort and strengthen 
you." 

« 

" Yes, Guardy," she said, " I know ! but 
you are quite wrong. He is not dead. Wait 
a little longer ; perhaps at this time to-morrow 
we may be smiling together over the terror 
of to-day." 

He shook his head. What more could he 
argue, or reason ? Time must do the rest. 
Tears were very near the old man's eyes as 
he rose, and, taking her hands in his, bid her 
a mute farewell, for he could not trust himself 
to speak. Frida pressed her tear-stained 
cheek to Monica's, sobbing audibly, as her 
father drew her from the room, leaving the 
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forlorn woman standing upright, dry-eyed, 
and calm, murmuring to herself as in some 
troubled dream, " Not yet, not yet ! He will 
come back soon, Guardy — ^he will come back 
soon." 

" Papa, papa, this will kill her." 

" Hush, Prida, you have cried plentifully, 
try and calm yourself. By and by, she will 
need you. If you do not control yourself, 
you will not be able to go, and she must be 
alone ! " 

He had touched a right spot. Above all 
things, the sorrowing girl longed to console 
her friend, and she hushed her wild weeping, 
and strove to calm and subdue her sobs. 

" It seems as if it could not be true," she 
said, " it is too dreadful. Papa, is there not a 
chance, not a tiny hope, that after all he may 
have escaped ? " 

"We must not buoy ourselves up on so 
vague an uncertainty," he answered her, " I 
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cannot believe it ia possible, after so long a 
time has elapsed 1 else, why has he not sent 
Bome token of his existence, given some sign 
of his safety ? Frida, in our own trouble we 
must not f oiget that we are but units among 
the numbers of bereaved families this day. 
Don't forget, my child, to plead to-night at the 
mercy seat that healing powers may descend 
on the wounded hearts, and thatitmay ple^e 
God, in His infinite mercy, to bind up the 
broken spirits, and comfort, as only He can^ 
the forlorn and bereaved ones." 



i 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Sonroe of joy and woe, 

Foiler of stem hate, 
Lord of high and low, 

Woman calls thee— Fate. 
FieTcenesB owns thy spell, 

Yaltnre though, and Dove ! 
Language cannot tell, 

Half thy powers, oh! Lore ! " 



Judith Habgrave sat in her pretty room, with 
a moody, sullen look on her face, as she twisted 
round and round in her fingers a note she 
had just written to her jiancL To tell the 
truth, Judith was sorely puzzled how to act. 
Frank had spoken harsh words to her that 
evening among the golden gorse. He had re- 
proached her with her infidelity, and had 
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threatened to make her cousin acquainted with 
all that had passed between them ; this would, 
as the girl knew, put the finishing stroke to 
what she already sadly acknowledged to be a 
losing game. Frank had disappeared in the 
most unaccountable manner without a word 
or sign. Judith had ascertained this fact by 
dint of manoeuvring. He had leffc the " Thorn 
and Thistle " on the morning after his ren- 
contre with his lady-love ; and it was un- 
like him to have left her in anger — ^to have said 
no word of forgiveness, made no token what- 
soever of pardon. He had been vexed with 
her before time and time again, but he had 
always made it up with her sooner or later. 
But he had never spoken so bitterly before. 
Could it be that he was really relentless, and 
meant to carry into execution his threats ? 
Judith shivered. After an immense amount 
of deliberation she had concocted a diplo- 
matic and clever letter, in which she appealed 
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to the love he used to have for her, and faintly 
suggested that he had been unjust in his accu- 
sations, alluding to the shock she had received 
when they last met, occasioned by his distrust 
and suspicion of her, and winding up by say- 
ing that she felt so thoroughly wretched and 
unsettled, that she should return to Clapham 
at the end of the week. She was too wary a 
tactician to ask him to come and see her, 
arguing in her own heart — " If he is not im- 
placable he will come. He will be only too 
glad to get a chance of making it up, and, at 
any rate, I have met him half-way." This 
letter she dispatched by Fanny, feeling that 
she must run no risks of its non-arrival, and 
when she had watched the light-footed girl 
out of sight she went down stairs to find her 
uncle. 

He was sitting in his accustomed place by 
the fire-side. But a few days more, and June 
would be upon them ; but the old man shook 
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his head angrily when his son suggested that 
it was time to dispense with fires, and Judith, 
^s was her custom, had humoured him, saying 
that she herself found the evenings very chilly. 
The Squire was ailing. There was no doubt 
about the matter. He seemed to have shrunk 
into half of his usual size during the bleak 
spring days, and as his niece looked on his 
wrinkled trembling hands spread out to catch 
the comforting warmth from the blaze, and 
listened to the short sharp cough that shook 
his whole frame every now and then, some- 
thing in her heart whispered that the old 
man's work was nearly done, and that, if she 
had but a little patience, she might soon reap 
her reward. 

To win her cousin's love, and become his 
wife, was the thing she most earnestly desired ; 
not that she had any deep or strong love for 
him, but the fact of being Mrs. Trevellian, of 
the Hall, would establish her position at once. 
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and give her a footing in society that money 
alone could never do ; but — ^failing that, wealth 
was indispensable, and by tact and adroitness 
she felt she could weedle her uncle into leav- 
ing her a handsome legacy. Judging her 
cousin's heart by her own, she did not believe 
that he would forfeit his inheritance by re- 
fusing to give up Captain Bscott's daughter. 
But like many a wiser woman, Judith reckoned 
without her host. Harry Trevellian's charac- 
ter and temperament were as opposed to her 
own as it was possible they could be, and 
when she believed that he would resign him- 
self to the inevitable, and offer his hand and 
name to herself sooner than be deprived of 
the Squire's wealth, he had resolved with 
the whole force of his young nature never to 
be a traitor to the woman he loved, but to put 
away from him the inheritance that was 
rightly his, if it could only be purchased by 
fio heavy a ransom as the yielding up of the 
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best instincts of his nature, and the deep, true 
love and happiness of his manhood. 

" Uncle," kneeling by the old man's chair, 
-and resting her dark head affectionately 
against the Squire's snuffy green coat, 
" mamma is not at all well, and sadly wants 
me home for a while. Don't you think I 
ought to go ? " 

" Eh ! eh ! what ? " is the startled answer. 
^* Ko, no, Judith, don't go, my girl. I haven't 
felt myself lately, I'm shaky and queer, and 
I'd rather you didn't go away. You don't 
want to go — eh ? Find the Hall dull, girl, eh ? 
is that it?" 

" No, indeed, uncle. I am as loth to go as 
you can be to have me leave you, but — just 
for a day or two. I feel I ought. You see, 
mother has always been ill in the spring, and 
hitherto she has had me to cheer her up, and 
take all responsibility and trouble off her hands, 
and she misses me very much, poor mamma." 
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" Ah, Leonora always was fretful and 
sickly, and she didn't mend matters by 
leaving a comfortable home for the protection 
of a rascal! Well, Judith, you are a good 
girl. I suppose I must let you go for a day 
or two — ^not more, mind." 

" Why, uncle Ben," said his niece playfully, 
" you only invited me for six months, the tima 
is getting on now I " 

" You sly puss ! " cried the old man,. 
" you don't want telling, I'll be bound, that 
I mean you to stay here always. Why, who 
has so good a right as my pretty Judith to 
be mistress here — eh ? answer me that girl ? "* 

Judith Hargrave hung her head in apparent 
confusion. " But, uncle Ben, that cannot be 
unless cousin Harry desires it, and — I — don't 
—think— " 

" Ah, ha, ha ! don't think — eh ? You 
don't think my boy is growing to love you ? 
Let me look at those bright eyes, Judith t 
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Are you blind, that when you look into your 
•glass you do not see there that he cannot 
fail to care for you. All in good time, all 
in good time ! " 

" But the old love — Frida ! " whispered 
the girl, her heart beating fast. 

" Ah, ha, ha ! the old love, she says 1 
Pretty Judith, innocent Judith, do you know 
so little of men's hearts — eh ? I had a score 
of old loves, niece, but I did not marry any 
one of them ! " wiping the tears from his 
eyes, and laughing feebly, " yet I lived very 
contentedly, my dear." 

" I should like to live here always,", says 
Judith, after a pause, looking round on the 
old-fashioned furniture, dingy and faded with 
the wear and tear of half a century, and 
making a mental reservation, that if Fortune's 
wheel should ever take a turn in her favour, 
and lay a fortune at her feet, she would so 
refashion and improve the old place that 
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uncle Ben himself would scarcely recognize 
it, and at the thought of the Squire's ghost 
roaming uneasily through the redecorated 
apartments she laughs aloud. 

" So you shall ! so you shall, my dear I 
Judith, you may go and see Leonora next 
Saturday, if she is ill and wants you ; but 
you must be back here on Monday evening ; 
and Judith, you shall wed my son, never fear, 
or, or — ^you shall have it all, without him.'* 

" Are you in earnest? " The girl raised 
her head, and looked up eagerly into the 
shrewd face. 

" Ah, ha, ha — ^am I in earnest ? she says ! 
I've been in earnest a long time that Harry 
shall be a beggar if he persists in marryinsr 
that girl of Escott's ! But he won't ; Hal is 
no fool ! " 

" I hope not I " cried a cheery voice close 
by them, and Juditji sprang to her feet, ta 
find her cousin at her side. 
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He evidently had only caught the last 
phrase, pondered the startled girl, or he 
would scarcely have spoken in so merry a 
tone ; and in fact, the young man, hearing the 
hum of voices, had pushed aside the curtains 
that divided the library and dining room, 
and caught his own name, and nothing 
beyond. 



Saturday morning dawned bright and 
clear. The sun shone gaily, and the white 
fleecy clouds scudded over the blue heavens, 
as Judith, having bid farewell to her uncle, 
closed the library door slowly, and with 
lagging, unwilling steps, crossed the hall. 
The carriage was waiting to convey her to 
the station, but Judith felt loth to go without 
a word of farewell from her cousin, and he 
had gone out after breakfast, and she had 
not seen him since. However, there was no 
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help for it — there was no time to lose, and 
she got in and allowed Dickens to close the 
door upon her. But as they turned a bend 
in the drive, she caught sight of Nero, 
Harry's retriever, and quick as lightning 
she pulled the check-string, and dismounted. 
If Nero were there, his master was not far 
off. Bapidly she pushed her way amid the 
bushes, wishing in another moment that she 
had trod more softly, for under the shade of 
the yew trees stood her cousin and Fanny 
Mason in low and earnest converse. 

All of evil in Judith's suspicious nature 
was roused. What could the young man 
have to talk of so confidentially with her 
maid? It was too late to recede, for the 
sound of her footsteps had fallen on their 
ears, and Fanny, blushing and Iqoking a 
good deal confused, turned abruptly away 
from her companion. 

"Fanny, what business have you to be 
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loitering about in the grounds at this time 
in the morning? Go back to the house at 
once." Under ordinary circumstances the 
girl might have replied pertly ; but her 
mistress had taken her so by surprise, that 
she only twisted the corner of her apron 
backwards and forwards, with eyes downcast, 
vouchsafing nothing. 

With an angry look, Judith allowed her to 
pass, and went forward to her cousin, who 
feeling almost as much confused and awkward 
as poor Fanny herself, was caressing Nero, 
who fawned and leapt upon him. Despite 
the sharp tone in which Miss Hargrave had 
addressed her maid, there was scarcely a 
trace of mortification or annoyance on her 
face, as she held out her hand — 

" Good-by, Harry ! I could not find you 
anywhere, and I wanted to bid you farewell.'* 

" It is not a long parting," answered the 
young man, striving to appear at his ease, 
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" Only three days," she sighed ; then sud- 
denly looking up at him, " I wonder if you 
will miss me, Harry ! " 

Her cousin turned, and they retraced their 
steps to the carriage. " Of course we shall," 
he replied, taking refuge in the plural pro- 
noun, and refusing to look into the dark eyes 
that strove to meet his gaze, " My father 
will be sadly at a loss without you ! " And 
then he shook hands with her, and Judith 
had no choice but to allow him to help her 
into the carriage, and continue her interrupted 
journey. " He might have had the politeness 
to come with me to the station," she thought 
angrily, as she stretched her head out of the 
window, and watched him stride away with 
not so much as a backward glance, and Nero 
leaping upon him and barking loudly. 

Miss Hargrave nearly lost her train 
through that interruption ; but though a 
dark scowl rested on her face, and angry 
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feelings burned in her heart, she by no 
means felt that those few moments had been 
wasted. "For if I had not seen Nero, I 
should never have found out that there was 
anything going on between Harry and Fanny 
Mason. I don't quite understand what it is. 
The girl is pretty, but surely Harry would 
never be so foolish as to get up a flirtation 
with a servant in his father's house ! no, it 
is more likely that he is carrying on a corres- 
pondence with Miss Escott, and making use 
of Fanny as a medium. Still I do not see 
how that can be. I very rarely let her go 
out, except with me ! I must look more 
sharply after her for the future, and if I 
find that she is inclined to be giddy, I must 
dismiss her ; but I don't want to do that, for 
she certainly is a very good lady's maid, and 
I don't know what I should do without her. 
I will keep her indoors, and it shall not be 
my fault if she has an opportunity for confi- 
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dential chats with Mr, Harry again. But 
now that she knows I have found her out^ 
she will scarcely risk it a second time. How 
confused she did look ! I never saw a more 
guilty look on any one's face in my life ; for^ 
supposing that I was safely on my way to 
the station she had fearlessly gone to her 
rendezvous under the yew trees, and I fancy 
I rather surprised the young woman ! " 

Number 14, Paradise Road, Clapham,. 
looked strangely altered to Judith's unaccus- 
tomed eyes. She had becomie so used to the 
spacious rooms, and handsome, even if it 
were somewhat old-fashioned, furniture at the 
Hall that the confined space, and cheap, 
although really pretty articles in the parlour 
at home, almost disgusted her. Strange, she 
thought, that she had never noticed before 
what a very ugly wall-paper it was I What 
impossible roses, sprawling on a blue ground I 
and then the wax flowers under a glass shade 
that stood on a little table in the window, how 
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common they looked — ^just like the sort of 
things you see in lodgings, or in inns, thought 
the discomfited girl. And yet the room was 
very neat and tidy, and it was no fault of 
Mrs. Hargrave's that the wall-paper was 
such a monstrosity, for the contents of her 
scanty purse precluded all possibility of 
repapering ; and although when she had first 
taken up her abode there, it had struck her 
as hideous in the extreme, she had long ago 
become accustomed to it, and had now almost 
an affection for those large bunches of 
yellow roses. " Like great cauliflowers " 
was her daughter's comment. 

Mrs. Hargrave was genuinely delighted to 
have her child with her again, even though it 
was only, as Judith said, "a flying visit.'* 
She made the excuse of her uncle's health to 
her mother, as she had made that of her 
mother's a reason for desiring to return home, 
to her uncle. 

^o mention was made of Frank AUington^ 
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and Judith did not care to bring the subject^ 
forward, but as five o'clock struck she rose 
from her seat, where she had been chatting^ 
with her mother, and went upstairs. Was 
this really the room she had been so fond of 
when she was at home ? How low the roof 
was, and oh ! what a dirt-begrimed window. 
How smoky and unpleasant everything looked. 
Judith actually shuddered as the possibility 
suggested itself that she might have to come 
back to that ; might, if her schemes should 
fail, have to live at home again ! Something^ 
rose within her throat as if it would choke 
her. " Sooner than that, I would marry 
Frank Allington," she said, peevishly. "I 
wonder how it was that I never noticed how 
grimy and dull, and wretched-looking every- 
thing was ; but there, I had not seen any- 
thing better then ! I suppose that was it, 
and that my life at the Hall has spoiled me 
for anything inferior^ 
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Miss Hargrave took great pains with her 
toilette that evening. She selected a ruby 
cashmere, simply but fashionably made, and 
taking a gold arrow, one of the few remnants 
of her mother's jewellery, she struck it 
through her dark hair, and then looked keenly 
in the little cracked looking-glass on the 
dressing-table, craning her neck to get a 
view of the back of her dress, and inwardly 
sighing for Fanny's 'nimble fingers, and the 
handsome pier-glass in her room at the Hall* 

" How you have improved, my child 1 " said 
her mother fondly, as the girl entered the 
little sitting room again. " That colour is 
so becoming to you, and you have learned to 
dress your hair beautifully.'* 

" I don't do it myself," replied her daugh- 
ter, looking out into the narrow street, and 
scanning closely the few pedestrians that 
passed the windows, " my maid does it for 
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It sounded rather grand to talk about " my 
maid;" but the triumphant feeling in her 
heart was quenched in misgiving, as she 
recalled the stern fact that her chances of 
being waited on for long were but very slight, 
unless something decisive was speedily settled. 

Had the Squire made his will? For the 
first time the thought shot through her niind, 
" he is just the kind of old stupid to put off a 
thing of that sort until it is too late," 
she reflected, gloomily. " Mother," turning 
abruptly round, "when men don't make wills, 
does their money go to their children ? " 

" Yes, my dear — no — 1 don't quite know, 
Judith. It depends on circumstances. I 
believe widows have a third of everything in 
that case," carelessly, for the subject was 
a very unimportant one in her eyes, and she 
was busily engaged at that moment in 
measuring so many spoonsful of tea into the 
silver tea-pot, which only made its appear- 
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•ance on highdays and holidays, but whicli 
Mrs. Hargrave had unrolled from its flannel 
wrappings to-night in honour of her daugh- 
ter's visit, 

" What ails you, child ? are you expecting 
:any one ? " 

Tea is over, and everything put away, yet 
Judith seems unable to rest, or settle to any 
thing, roaming from the couch to the window 
every three or four minutes. It begins to 
grow dusk, and Judith feels mortified and 
slighted to the last degree, although, in answer 
to her mother's question, she replies that, 
^* she is scarcely likely to wish to see anybody 
in Clapham, they were such a common lot of 
people there.** 

Mrs. Hargrave sighs, thinking that luxury 
and comfort have spoiled her child, for although 
Judith had been pert and self-willed while 
under her mother's roof, she had yet been 
very caressing and endearing when she chose. 
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and had wound herself very closely round 
the widow's heart ; and somehow this fashion- 
able, languid young lady, who gives herself 
such airs, is but a sorry exchange for the 
impulsive, loving girl she was wont to be ^ 
" and yet, poor child, if she is so much hap- 
pier now, I ought not to complain,'* thought 
the self-sacrificing woman. 

Oh, mothers, what is there you will not 
do for your ungrateful offspring ? Do we ever 
meet with such self-abnegation, such disinter- 
estedness, such self-forgetfulness, such tender 
devotedness again^ as that which we accept as 
our due from our mothers ? In all our after 
life do we ever meet such intensity of love,. 
Buch force of power ; such utter lack of the 
selfishness that forms a part of every other 
love as is contained in the ties of maternity ? 
Yet, perhaps, there are few loves so ill- 
requited. Xt seems so natural that our mothers 
should love us ; a matter of course that they 
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should sacrifice themselves that we may 
benefit by it. There are few among us who 
value it at its right worth, who recognize it as 
an inestimable treasure that falls to our lot 
but once, and which life can never give again. 
Perhaps it is only when the green grass 
grows above her, and the grave has shut her 
from our sight, that we feel the blank her 
absence has created, and realize how dear she 
was to us, and when children of our own 
prattle at our knees, we, in our turn, learn 
the great depth and purity of maternal 
affection. 
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I 



CHAPTER VI. 



*' Wings, that I might recall them; 
The loved, the lost, the dead, 
Wings that I might fly after 
The past, long vanished." 

Dolores. 



Evening closed in, and Judith Hargrave gave 
np all hope of seeing Frank AUington that 
day. Her bosom swelled high with indigna- 
tion as she cried, " So much for his love ! I 
would have done wisely, truly, had I trusted 
to it." 

Nevertheless, as she laid her head on the 
pillow, her heart was filled with more sorrow- 
ful than resentful thoughts. 
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With many a toss and pepvisli turn did she 
vainly woo sleep, angrily beating the hard 
pillows, and sighing after the luxurious down 
that had been her couch of late, and the tears 
actually rose to her dark eyes, and brimmed 
over, as she bitterly told herself, " It is on 
the cards that I may lose it all 1 " adding 
with a sudden impetuosity and ingratitude, 
" Uncle Ben had no right to take me to the 
Hall, and give me a taste for the luxuries 
and comforts of wealth, on the chance of his 
son taking a fancy to me. The least he can 
do is to leave me something very handsome I 
I used to be happy enough. I wish I had 
never gone to Leverton." 

At length the tired eye-lids fell over the 
bright eyes, the murmuring, rebellious heart 
ceased to repine, the vain, intriguing brain 
to plot and plan, and Judith fell asleep. 

Sunday morning dawned, and when Miss 
Hargrave awoke it was bright daylight, the 
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sun streaming pitilessly in through the un- 
curtained window, causing her to bounce over 
on the other side of the bed with a fretful 
yearning for the sheltered, rosy covered 
windows at Leverton. 

Ten o'clock struck as she lay there, feel- 
ing unwilling to get up, and still more 
indisposed to stay in bed. Ten o'clock, and 
a voice at her door, calling softly, ** Judith 
dear, are you awake ? " In another moment 
Mrs. Hargrave appeared, bearing a cup of 
hot tea. A feeling of gratitude did spring 
up in the callous heart, for well did Judith 
know that her mother must have been up 
betimes to prepare and bring to her what 
was an unheard-of luxury in Paradise Boad, 
a cup of tea in bed ; and as she glanced at 
the careworn, weary face, she felt that it 
should have been her place to minister to 
her mother's wants. There was good in 
Judith's nature, as there is more or less in 
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^very woman's, and it was a pity that it 
should have been choked by the rank weeds 
of pride and indolence. Beyond a moment's 
oompunction, and brief "thank you," she 
^ave little token of her gratitude. 

" You are tired after your journey," said 
her mother, indulgently. 

" Yes," she replied, yawning. 

" You will be late for church, darling, if 
you do not hasten ! " 

" Church ! oh, were you thinking of going 
this morning? I do not think I shall." 

Here the girl's selfishness peeped forth 
again, for she knew that if she declined to 
accompany her mother, Mrs. Hargrave must 
lose the service which she looked forward to 
every week, for she would not leave her 
daughter alone. 

Mother and child sat alone all the morning, 
talking a little and reading a little. Judith 
watched the passers by, returning from 
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church, making remarks on their appearance,, 
and saying, as she stretched her arms lazily 
above her head, "I never knew what a 

« 

vulgar place Clapham was until I had been 
to Leverton." 

*^ Then, my dear, if the result has only 
been, to open your eyes to the vulgarities of 
the place where you lived, and to render 
you dissatisfied with your home, and cause 
you to make such bitter and unkind re- 
marks about the friends you used to take 
an interest in, I think it is a pity you ever 
went." 

Utterly disappointed in her daughter, and 
keenly alive to the change in her, Mrs. Har- 
grave could not refrain from thus speaking,, 
but the reproof was thrown away on Judith. 
The girl only smiled bitterly. She looked 
lazily handsome, lying on the little couch,^ 
drawn close by the window, in the ruby 
cashmere which she had thought fit to dress- 
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herself in again that morning, with her 
bright, scornful eyes wide open, and fixed on 
her mother; and Mrs. Hargrave wondered 
again in a vague sort of way what had 
caused her daughter to dress herself in her 
best in that reckless fashion solely for her 
benefit, for Judith had been wont to sadly 
neglect her toilette in the olden times when 
she knew that no eyes, save her mother's, 
would behold her. 

" Mother," said the girl abruptly, at length, 
" I cannot conceive, how you could have been 
so stupid as to exchange a luxurious home, 
where you had every comfort, for poverty, 
dulness, and a miserable little two-storied 
house." 

A change swept over Leonora Hargrave's 
face, and a tender look stole over her mouth, 
as she made reply — 

" Child, I met with a man whom I loved, 
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and all else the world contamed seemed little 
worth in comparison." 

" But did you not often regret afterwards 
that you took such a step P You must 
often and often have longed for the old 
luxuries.** 

*^ You see, dear, that just at first we had 
plenty of money, there was no lack of comfort 
or even luxury. Your father was a richer 
man than even my brother Benjamin; but 
Judith, if my husband had come to me with- 
out a penny in his pocket, I should still have 
put my hand in his, and deemed myseU the 
happiest woman in Christendom. For ten 
years all went smoothly and prosperously 
with us, and you were about five years old 
when the shock came upon us that broke 
your father's heart. Darling, you were too 
young to know or understand much about 
that miserable time. Such treatment as I 
met with would have embittered the whole 
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lives of some women, and made them hard 
and cold ; it was a cruel lesson that poverty 
taught me ; the so-called friends^ whom we 
had feasted and entertained in the days of 
our glory, now looked coldly on us, passed 
us by without seeming to see us, or if 
forced into acknowledging our existence, 
honoured us with so polite a stare of con- 
ventionality, and a manner of such freezing 
ceremony, that we preferred to drop all claim 
to their acquaintance ; yet this did not hurt me 
so much as you would suppose. I had never 
really cared for any of them, and I could 
easily dispense with the friendship that was 
based on the number of gold coins our purse 
contained; so I looked up smilingly in my 
husband's face, fondly telling myself that 
while we possessed each other's love we 
could never be poor. One lady, a titled 
dame, with carriages and horses at her dis- 
posal, jewels innumerable, a magnificent 
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establishment — ^all that the heart of a yam 
womaB could wish for, or covet — ^who had 
sent me many a card of invitation for her 
entertainments, and had in return visited at 
my house, coolly cut me in the street, Judith, 
some short time after our reverses. I thought 
it must be a mistake, for I was not so well 
versed in the tactics of Belgravia and the 
morals of May Fair as I am now, and a few 
days afterwards I ventured to bow to her 
again. What do you suppose she did? 
Deliberately put up her gold-rimmed glasses 
and surveyed me with a cool, steady stare, 
saying audibly to the lady beside her, * My 
dear, who is that person ? she seems to know 
mer 

" How well I remember your father's bitter 
rejoinder when I related this scene to him* 
But for myself, in the pity I felt for her lady- 
ship, there was no room for wrath or resent- 
ment; for I knew that all the wealth of the 
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Indies could not bring to her what all the 
powers on earth could not rob Tne of — a hus- 
band's love and trust. Judith, the more my 
earthly treasures slipped from my grasp, the 
closer I clung to my sole remaining comfort; 
despite the vicissitudes we passed through, 
despite the sneers, the cold receptions where 
we were justified in looking for something 
warmer, despite the poverty that stared us 
in the face, I never lost hope, I never com- 
plained, I never felt beggared, until the day 
it pleased God to take my husband from me. 
Then, for the first time, it all had power to 
sting, and make me su£Eer, and I drank deep 
of the cup of bitterness and desolation. Our 
love for each other was so vast and deep, that 
when the great gates of society were shut 
against us, we clasped hands and turned 
contentedly away. We were all in all to 
each other, and the world that had ha,d no 
power to hurt us while we were together was 
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powerless alike to add a pang to my broken 
heart when my husband died. Ah, Judith, 
there is a truer happiness, believe me, than 
gold can ever purchase." 

The girl was silent for some moments, then 
she said, " One reads in books that youth is 
the time for romance and sentiment, and yet 
you, with your fifty years, have more of it in 
your composition than I. And what you say 
sounds a contradiction to me. People do not 
like poverty, and trouble, and contumely. If 
you met with all these, how coidd you be 
happy ? " 

" You forget the antidote 1 the love that 
made it aU so easy to bear, Judith." 

" I am afraid I should verify the old pro- 
verb, * when poverty looked in at the door, 
love would fly out of the window.' " 

" Then never marry a poor man, Judith, 
or you will assuredly wreck his happiness." 

" I never mean to, mother, and by so 
doing give him a chance of wrecking mine ! " 
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"I wonder whose nature you inherit,** 
said her mother, looking curiously at her ; 
" you certainly have none of your father's dis* 
position, and very few, if any of the traits, of 
my own character." 

"I need not covet them, I am sure> 
mamma, for I can't see that they have done 
you much good. Here you are, at your tim^ 
of life, living in this miserable little house, in 
a poky, narrow, dirty street, when you might 
have been riding in your carriage if you had 
not been a simpleton. You won't find me 
acting in such a way. Love is all very well I 
I am sure I hope I shall love my husband, 
and that he will love me ; but to talk of 
choosing between poverty and love, and 
wealth and position, is to me simply absurd. 
There is no question of choice in the matter. 
One you can live without, and the other, I 
defy any one to." 

Mrs. Hargrave said no more ; but as she 
left the room to look after her little hand- 
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maiden, and hasten her with the dinner, she 
wiped a few drops away which had gathered 
in her eyes, called up by the old recollections 
of a bygone and joyous time. Verily that 
weak, worn woman, with the memory of a 
tender love in her heart, was more to be 
envied than the proud, arrogant young crea- 
ture lying on her couch, and applying her 
mother's test to the love she felt for her 
cousin Harry. 

"No, indeed," she murmured scornfully, 
refuting the notion. " I could never love any 
man, even Harry, well enough to accept 
poverty for his sake ! " 



It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and Judith was in anything but an amiable 
frame of mind at the continued absence of 
her fiance. Had he not received her letter ? ^ 
He must have done, for she had seen Fanny 
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ijake it out to post. Perhaps he was away 
dfrom home. 

" Mother, I have never asked after my old 
fiiend, Frank Allington — is he at home ?" 

" I think so I I saw him on Thursday, and 
4old him you were coming to Clapham on 
Saturday.'* 

The scarlet flame rushed into Judith's 
cheeks. Then he did know she was there, 
and did not care to come. The girl literally 
trembled with indignation. 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Hargrave was not a 
httle surprised that the young man had not 
made his appearance, for although she was 
unaware that any actual engagement existed 
between the young people, she knew that there 
was a great intimacy, if not attachment, 
between them. But, " he had a great deal 
better stay away," thought the anxious 
mother, " for I fear my child will not make 
a good wife. Heaven preserve a man from 
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the woman who knom no love save that of 
self." 

Judith suddenly sprang from her recumbent 
position, as a man's shadow fell on the 
window-blind, and in another moment a 
strong pull at the front door bell prodaimed 
a visitor. 

*'At last," panted Judith, crimson with 
suppressed excitement and eagerness. She 
would like to have rushed out to meet her 
lover, but her past indignation, not yet for- 
gotten or forgiven, stayed her impatient feet. 
With heaving breast, and bright expectant 
eyes, she stood until the door opened, and 
then she made one quick step forward, and 
stopped abruptly — for instead of the awkward 
form of Frank AUington, her cousin Harry 
Trevellian stood before her. Astonishment, 
and })i'rhaps a trifle of disappointment kept, 
her tongue tied. The young man explained 
his mission. 
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" My father is very ill, Judith I Late on 
Saturday night, after you had left us, he had 
a fit — a paralytic seizure, and until ten o'clock 
this morning he was speechless. Since then, 
his constant cry has been for you, so I have 
come to fetch you. The doctors say that all 
depends on his being kept calm and quiet,, 
and free from annoyance. You will come 
back with me at once, Judith ?" 

" Yes," echoed the girl, " I will come back 
with you,", and her voice had a strangely 
startled ring. 

She dressed herself mechanically, replying 
not a single word to her mother's some- 
what fussy queries, and proffers of help. 
Almost as in a dream did she go down stairs 
at last, and having received a tearful adieu 
from Mrs. Hargrave, put her hand within her 
cousin's arm, and walked away. Her brain 
was in a whirl ; she was sorry for the poor 
old man so suddenly stricken down, but even 
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in the solemnity of the thought that death 
might be very near, she could not altogether 
forget herself, her hopes and fears, her long- 
ings and ambitions. Must her bright, golden 
dreams be swept away, the airy fabric she 
had erected, must it all crumble away? 
With a great effort she called back her 
scattered thoughts, and forced her scared 
wits to help her. • He was living stiU 1 He 
had asked for her I Did not that prove how 
much he cared for her ? had she not pandered 
to his wishes, humoured his caprices, and 
made herself necessary to him? And now 
the time had come to put it to the test, to 
prove how great her mastery had become 
over the enfeebled mind of the old Squire. 
In her dread of what the future might con- 
tain for her, in her sickening apprehension 
lest death should seize his prey before the 
magic words were written that would secure 
to her the money she coveted, all thought of 
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the man, whose presence she had so ardently 
desired one short hour before, passed from 
her mind ; nay she almost forgot Harry him- 
self — he, who was to play so conspicuous a 
part in the play she had improvised. 

Once she opened her lips to ask — " Does 
the doctor think he can recover ?" and there 
was so genuine a tone of anxiety in her voice 
that her cousin rebuked himself for the 
thought that had so often crossed his mind,, 
that, as for tenderness or softness of heart, 
Judith might as well have been made of stone. 
Truly there was but little sentiment in her 
prosaic nature. He answered her sorrow- 
fully that his father could never be himself 
again, but that, with the greatest care, he 
might live some time. Sooner or later 
another fit would seize him, which would 
probably prove fatal. 

The girl grasped his arm tightly, and he 
felt her shake as she leant against him. 
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There was no opportunity for conversation 
after they entered the train, for every com- 
partment was occupied, and Judith threw 
herself far back in her seat, and steadily 
turned her face away from her cousin, looking 
out on the fields and villages scudding madly 
by, and he, believing that her hieart was full 
of sorrow at this terrible thing that had come 
about in so short a time, respected her silence, 
and made no effort to break it. At length 
their journey came to an end. The familiar 
cottages and land-marks whirled past, and 
Leverton station was reached. 

" My father, is he any better ?'• 

" Yes, sir," said Dickens, touching his hat 
respectfully, and holding open the carriage 
door, " my master is quite sensible now 1 '* 

" Thank God for it," burst from the young 
man's lips, as he hurried his cousin along. 
" Home ! and as quickly as you can drive I " 
he said, taking his place beside Judith. 
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Yes, for the present the danger was averted. 
'The Squire had regained consciousness, and 
beyond a nervous convulsive twitching of his 
mouth he was almost himself again. The 
haggard face brightened when Judith crept 
softly across the floor, and his thin fingers 
twined themselves round her hand with a 
fevered earnestness in their grasp that told 
iow strong the instinct of life was yet within 
him. 

"Judith, Judith," babbled the thin lips. 
Even her hardened heart could not help pity- 
ing the poor, miserable old man, despite her 
frantic yearning after the riches he would 
leave behind, and the critical eye with which 
she watched the foam gathering about his 
mouth, and the strange ashen hue that had 
settled on his features. 

" The danger is over for the present, my 
dear young lady," said Dr. Tumham to her 
that same evening ; " his pulse is stronger^ 
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he is in his right senses, and there is no fear 
of a second attack at present; but he requires 
the greatest care, good nourishment, and 
above all things, it is absolutely necessary 
that he be not annoyed or contradicted in 
any way. He will probably sleep a great deal 
during the next twenty-four hours ; and I will 
look in about eight o'clock in the morning. 
Make your mind easy, all is going on well." 

Judith bowed her head in gratitude and 
thankfulness. It was not yet too late I 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



" The maiden goeth to the grove, 

And of the flowers beneath 
She onlls the lilj, or the rose, 

To bind her mid-night wreath. 
Bnt of one flower she gathers not, 

Thongh fair its blossoms be. 
Only the bride hath leave to wear 

Bnds from the orange tree." 



Dbiying rain and pitiless wind, a dark and 
dismal edifice, a sleepy, discontented clergy- 
man, who looked resentfully at the young 
couple before him, as though they had done 
him a terrible injury in asking him to tie 
the knot between them ; a plausible, grinning 
old pew opener, curtseying blandly every time 
anyone looked in her direction, w:ith an eye to 
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possible fees perhaps; and in the distance 
Fanny Mason, with a somewhat terrified and 
guilty expression on her rosy face, rolling 
nervously between her fingers the end of the 
pretty blue ribbon that adorned her bonnet — 
not a soul beside to witness the ceremony. 
The temperature was cold and cheerless, and 
the reverend William Morley's voice sounding 
through the vaulted church in a dreary and 
monotonous tone, as he recited the eloquent 
words that bound Frida Escott to the man 
she loved, rang in the ears of the trembling 
little bride like a knell. No bells, no flowers, 
no bridesmaids, no weeping mamma and 
envious sisters. It was a very different reality 
to what Frida had so often fondly pictured, 
and as she stood shaking, partly from cold and 
partly from intense excitement, she more than 
half regretted the step she was taking. A 
huge pity woke in the breast of the young 
bridegroom, as he looked down on his fragile 
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little bride, his child- wife, and for the first time 
he realized what a tremendous responsibility- 
he had taken upon his shoulders. 

" To love, and to cherish, in sickness and 
health — " there was nothing very dfficult in 
that; it would prove no Herculean task to 
love and care for this sweet blushing little 
girl — ^no truly — if that were all, but — 

** What shall we have to eat, eat, eat P 
Will the love that we're so rich in 
Light a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love tnrn the spit, spit spit P " 

« ■ 

considered Harry, ruefully, with a strange 
blending of the tragic and ridiculous in his 
mind. At that moment both bride and groom, 
would have willingly awoke to find it all a 
dream and the momentous words unspoken 
which bound them to one another in the knot 
there's no untying — ^not for lack of love, but 
for simple want of means. It was over. They 
were pronounced man and wife in the presence 
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of God, and the officiating clergyman shut his 
book hurriedly, having successfully slung two 
more victims in the matrimonial noose, and 
firmly planted their feet together on the steep 
ladder of life's fortune. Harry did not forget 
to salute his blushing bride ; and no amount 
of wedding cake and champagne in prospect, 
and favours, and rose-strewen paths, and 
bridesmaids, and etceteras, could have 
rendered that kiss one whit more ardent and 
tender. And then he put away from him all 
repentant thoughts, and blissfully told him- 
self that she was all his own now, and that no 
power on earth could take her from him. 
Frida disengaged herself from his embrace, 
and held out her hand to Fanny, and then the 
honest, faithful-hearted girl accompanied them 
to the door, and watched the young bride 
enter the dingy cab that stood waiting, and 
her master step in beside her ; and as they 
drove away, she said angrily, " Not as much 
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as an old slipper after them, for luck I it is too 
bad, I declare." 

But Frida and Harry were very oblivious 
of the lack of slippers, or rice, or any of the 
orthodox appendages to a fashionable marriage ; 
there was no lack oilove at their wedding, if 
that be deemed as necessary to the future 
welfare and happiness of a newly-made hus- 
band and wife. Had the dingy cab been a 
chariot of gold and crimson, drawn by prancing 
steeds, they could not have been more joyous, 
or superlatively happy. 

It had been no easy matter for Frida 
to make her escape from Fairholm. She 
duly received her lover's letter, containing 
his plans, by the hand of the trusty Fanny ; 
but where his perplexities ended, hers began ; 
he had made all necessary arrangements, and 
left it with her to say at what date they should 
be carried out. Frida knitted her pretty 
brows, and thought until her head ached : but 
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she was as far fipom having come to a deter- 
mination, or in seeing her way out of the 
labyrinth at the end of twenty-four hours, as 
she was when she began. All unaccustomed 
to scheming, she had no notion how she could 
manage to leave home without arousing the 
gravest suspicions. Chance favoured her. 
They were sitting at the breakfast table one 
morning, when Claire threw across to her sis- 
ter a letter she had been reading with the 
remark, " It is quite impossible that I can go. 
I would not miss the Laurence's ball on any 
account, and it is the last one we shall have 
this season. But I see no reason why you 
should not accept, Frida." The girl eagerly 
scanned the lines which suggested such an 
easy method of eluding the home vigilance. 

Maude Stanhope, an old school friend of 
the sisters, had invited one, or both the girls 
to pay her a visit in London. For more than 
two years she had been travelling on the con- 
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tinent, and they had lost sight of her, but the 
old affection was as firm as ever, to judge by 
the loving and somewhat gushing letter Claire 
had just received. " I am choosing my 
trousseau," she wrote, " and if I could only 
have one of my dear old friends to go about 
with me, and give me their opinion, it would 
be so delightful. Between silks and satins, 
and this new fashioned brocade that every 
one is wearing, and which looks to me like 
the stuff they used to hang around my grand- 
mother's four-poster, I am driven nearly 
mad." Now Claire saw at a glance, that if 
Maude's wedding was likely to take place so 
soon, and the young lady herself over head 
and ears in preparation for the grand event, 
there would be little or no amusement for her 
visitors, and to help to buy another girl's 
trousseau, and watch another girl's love- 
making, was by no means a thing to be de- 
sired, and Claire made up her mind in a mo» 
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ment that she would not lose the plea- 
sure and enjoyments she was certain of at 
Leverton, for the very vague and uncertain 
prospect of a pleasant visit in London. But 
in those delicately-penned lines Frida saw a 
loophole by no means to be despised. Cap- 
tain Escott demanded somewhat sharply why 
Claire should suppose that Frida wanted to 
miss the Laurence's ball any more than her- 
self ; but the girl replied brightly — "Never 
mind, papa dear ; Claire knows that lately I 
have not cared to go out as much as I used 
to do ; I should like a change, and, if you have 
no objection, will accept Maude's invitation. 
I had no idea she was going to be married so 
soon. In September, you see, she says, 
Claire I " " Yes," responded her sister, "and 
just like Maude, after all her promises that 
we should be her bridesmaids, she says they 
are to be married in Paris. It is very mean 
of her, I think." 
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" Oh, Claire, how could you expect her ta 
have this wedding in London on our account ? 
All Mr. Le Noire*s relations are in France^ 
and although Maude is a Protestant, her ^ance 
is a Eoman Catholic. I never built any hopes 
upon her promises, because I felt sure it would 
take place over there." 

"You are always so wise," sneered Claire ; 
"when people tell me a thing, I generally 
suppose they mean it. If you are so fond of 
Maude, you had better go to her, for I am 
quite sure I shall not." 

The girl trembled, scarcely daring to hope 
that so easy a way out of her difficulties had 
offered itself; but as the matter appeared to be 
settled, and every one seemed to have made 
up their minds that she was to go, she sat 
down, and with a beating heart wrote to her 
friend a letter of acceptance. But even after 
it was sent, she scarcely dared to believe in 
such a piece of good fortune, and she ner- 
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vously watched the post, and sorted the letters 
with eager anxiety, dreading lest at the last 
moment something should occur to prevent it. 
But on the third morning after she had des- 
patched her note, she received an epistle from 
Maude, reiterating her delight that she could 
come, and begging her to fix an early day in 
the ensuing week. To lay her plans was now 
very easy. She had nothing to do but write 
her lover an account of what had occurred, 
and fix a day. 

On the following Monday morning Harry 
judged it expedient to leave the Hall, lest by 
any ill-luck the coincidence of their both 
going up to town on the same day should 
lead to suspicion, and on the next day but one 
Frida was to follow. 

Judith found the house very stupid after 
her cousin left, and privately wished his 
friends at the bottom of the sea. Indeed she 
ventured to suggest that in his father's state 
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of health it was scarcely right to go ; but the 
young man appealed to the medical men, and 
they pooh-poohed the idea of his remaining 
at home on that account. His father might, 
and probably would live for months. Harry 
made no mention of the time he should be 
away. " It depended a good deal on circum- 
stances," he said, which was perfectly true, 
for he had determined to keep Frida with him 
to the utmost limit of the time she would 
concede. Fanny Mason had long been pro- 
mised a holiday, and when she asked for leave 
to go and see her friends, two days after 
Harry's departure, Judith readily consented. 
She could better dispense with her lady's 
maid's assistance now that there was no one 
to captivate,and finding Fanny's proposed holi- 
day very apTopos^ gave a gracious permission, 
stipulating, however, that she should return the 
next day, which Fanny demurely promised, 
for she had only one friend, a married sister. 
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liviDg in London, and she knew she could 
very well arrange to be back about that time. 

About five o'clock on Wednesday mornings 
she started, and alighting at Silvertown, a 
station midway between Leverton and Bang's 
Cross, she waited there for the arrival of the 
nine o'clock train fi'om Leverton. 

Frida's face, flushed with excitement, and a 
little nervous trepidation at the daring deed 
she was about to perform, looked out of the 
window as the train swept into Silvertown. 
Fanny felt almost as excited as the little 
bride-elect. She thought it a shame that her 
young master should not marry the girl he 
loved, and that two young things should be 
made miserable because of a stem, arrogant 
old man ; and readily and gladly did she lend 
her aid to the runaway lovers. 

Thus it fell out that Frida and Harry stood 
side by side at St. Matthew's Church at half- 
past eleven o'clock, and were made man and 
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^fe, putting it out of the power of harsh 
fathers and ambitious cousins to separate 
them. 

To be sure the day was not very auspicious, 
but then they would not be much out of 
doors, and they were too happy for the 
drizzling rain and blustering wind to exercise 
a depressing influence over them. 

Frida had attained the summit of her 
desires, and was Harry's wife, and the 
thought lent a charm to her winsome face. 
She looked very lovely in her pale blue silk 
dress and the dainty little white tulle bonnet, 
with its sonsie little knot of creamy roses. 
This metamorphosis had been accomplished at 
the house of Fanny's sister, where Frida had 
driven as soon as they had reached London, 
for, "Oh, I could not have been married 
in this slate-coloured, sad-looking thing," she 
had confided to Fanny; and although the 
lady's maid privately thought that the pretty. 
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stylish trayelling dress was far better adapted 
to such a damp, rainy morning, she held her 
peace, and arranged the little lady as she 
desired. Yet now, as Harry looks on his 
little wife, he, too, sees that there is something 
incongruous in her gay costume at that early 
hour of the day, and he knits his brows as he 
notes the looks of curiosity and scrutiny that 
she calls forth from passers by. They are 
awaiting the one o'clock tidal train to Folke- 
stone, standing on the somewhat crowded 
platform at Charing Cross, and he ventures 
to hint at something of the sort to her ; but 
she looks up at him with almost a suspicion 
of tears in her forget-me-not eyes. 

" Don't you like it, Harry ? Why I put it 
on to be married in on purpose because you 
admired it so much when I wore it at Mr. 
Dennison's. You said it was such a pretty 
colour, and suited me so nicely.'* 

"It is very becoming," he said, kindly. 
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refraining from adding that what was suited 
for an evening soiree was scarcely the thing 
to wear at a London station at one o'clock 
in the day. After all, what did it matter ? 
It was nobody's business but their own^ and 
she was his wife, his darling, his fair, white 
lily, his rosebud. How pretty and childish 
she was, and how dearly she loved him ! 
What did it signify if in matters of dress she 
liad not a perfect taste? She would soon 
learn ! He must not expect her to be perfec- 
tion, any more than he was himself I So he 
argued in the hey-day of his love and new- 
made husbandhood. But, by-and-by, peeping 
out of the bundle of shawls and rugs he dis- 
covers the black silk paletot lined with fur 
that Frida was wont to wear in the chilly 
weather, and which Aunt Prue had insisted 
she should bring with her ; and drawing it out, 
he wraps it round her, and although she 
pouts indignantly, crying that she must not 
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wear anything black on her wedding-day, 
that it will bring dreadful ill-luck, he only 
laughs, fastening it round the dainty, white 
throat, and whispering that she looks more 
lovely than ever with that soft fringe of white 
fur nestling round her neck. Then she 
blushes, allowing him to have his own way, 
although she petulantly flings the heavy folds 
aside, declaring that it is far too hot to wear 
comfortably. 

They were not fortunate enough to get a 
carriage to themselves, for there was a large 
nimiber of passengers ; but Harry contrived 
to get the little, warm, clinging hand, and 
hold it in his own, unobserved, under the long 
cloak, and Frida was blissfully content. 
Harry had made up his mind to go over 
to Boulogne for a day or two. He wanted 
to have his little wife all to himself, and it 
would have been a dangerous thing in Lon- 
don, where both he and Frida had many 
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friends and acquaintances, so he determined 
to get away from them all, where there would 
be no haunting dread of recognition, and 
where everything would have the charm of 
novelty to Prida. 

As for her — if he had suggested a visit to 
the North Pole, or a ride in a balloon, she 
would have acquiesced without a murmur; 
she was ever far too weak and yielding, and 
the delight of being with her husband after 
the weary months of misery and anxiety she 
had undergone was so great, that all thought 
of prudence and discretion gave way before 
it. 

But the railway journey to Folkestone was 
decidedly the pleasantest part of that day. 
When they arrived they found that the 
weather had been so bad that the boats 
had not left at all the preceding day, 
and that now they would have to wait until 
three or four o'clock before they could hope 
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to cross. To make matters worse, the rain, 
which had cleared off during their journey, 
now fell again with renewed energy, and a 
sharp easterly wind had arisen and blew 
angrily. 

" There is nothing for it but to wait, dear," 
said Harry, as cheerily as he could; but 
Frida, whose nature was an April one, looked 
downcast and troubled. 

" Why, darling, you would never make a 
good traveller," cried her husband, amusedly, 
" people who go about a great deal are always 

meeting with this kind of thing. It is not a 

« 

pleasant experience, still it is but a trifle, 
and we shall be in Boulogne by five or six 
o'clock, I hope." 

She was cold and hungry, and her face 
brightened when he asked her if she 
would not like something to eat, and she 
replied with alacrity. The young man laughed 
a little. 
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" All right, little one, we will go up to the 
Pavilion and have dinner." 

Harry would have liked to take a private 
room, but money melts away quite fast 
enough in the necessaries, without indulging 
in the luxuries, of travelling, and thinking 
ruefully of the fifty pound note he must make 
cover all expenses, he forebore ; so they sat 
down at one of the little tables in the coffee- 
room. It was a new and interesting sight to 
the girl to watch the different people coming 
in and sitting down all round her, and she 
prattled away and laughed to her heart's 
content. She was most unromantically hun- 
^y, and thoroughly enjoyed her dinner. 

*' I wonder if any one knows I am a married 
woman ? " she says with a pretty little air of 
importance, comical to see ; and as her bride- 
groom looks down on her sparkling face, 
and tiny hand, on which glistens her wed- 
ding ring so ominously bright and new. 
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he answers, ** No, I don't suppose they 
do." 

" Am I not dignified enough ? " she asks 
again. He laughs outright — ^for dignified is 
about the last word to be applied to this 
dainty Httle bit of goods; this bashful, 
joyous child, with the weight on her fair head 
of eighteen summers only. No, he is obliged 
to confess that she lacks dignity, although in 
his innermost heart he feels he would not have 
her changed the tiniest little bit ; for she is 
all that is lovely, and sweet, and dear 
in his eyes — odious blue dress and all. 
He sets more store by one of those soft 
golden curls on her white forehead than on 
all his past life — his joys, his prospects, his 
some time wealth — and thinks them well lost 
for the love of this little flaxen-haired girl. 

Ah I the glamour of love hangs over him 
still! What a pity that habit and reality 
must dissolve the hazy mist — ^that the rosy- 
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hued spectacles must fall from his eyes, 
and they be opened to the selfishness and 
wilfulness that form so large a part of his 
idol — the disinclination to yield her will to 
another's; the total inaptitude to control 
herself, or deny herself anything. It is a 
pity ! Wives and husbands, brides and bride- 
grooms, there comes a time in each of your 
lives when, if you will, you can keep the charm 
unbroken ! When, by womanly wiles and 
tender artifices, you can fan the flame 
that else burns feebly, and oft times expires ; 
can strengthen the ties that bind you together, 
by tact and true womanliness, and self- 
abnegation of character ; so that before the 
glamour that surrounds the bride has worn 
off, the charm of wife-hood has established 
itself, and the subtle and evanescent passion 
for the hride has merged into the deep true 
love for the wifCy the help-meet, the comforter, 
the guardian angel of the future. This love 
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increases day by day; no unexplainable 
feeling is it, no undefined ungraspable object,, 
but a tangible reality — each of us have it in 
our power once to bring about this metamor- 
phosis ! How few grasp the golden oppor- 
tunity that, once lost, is gone for ever ! 

There would be fewer discontented wives 
and unhappy homes could each adopt for their 
own the motto, to " bear and forbear.'* 

The husband's eyes are opened to so much 
that he has never dreamed of before — the 
wife shrinks baqk appalled from traits unsus- 
pected in the lover — the scales fall off, the 
veil of imagination is rent in twain, the cloven 
hoof peeps forth, and the one turns away 
aggrieved, ill-used, and wrathful ; the other 
perchance broken-hearted — the golden idol 
they have set up is not the precious image 
they deemed it ; the petted girl and idolized 
bride is not, strange to say, the piece of 
perfection she was supposed to have been. 
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She has faults and failings — ^she is very- 
human, after all I But a little force of 
character, a little resolution, a great deal of 
sweet womanly patience, and a heart full of 
love, is all that is needed to make it right, and 
the demons of habitude and ciistom, and the 
monotony of an every day familiarity ^ will be 
exorcised and vanquished by the spirit of 
unfailing tenderness and affection ; and thus 
the phoenix of conjugal felicity will arise 
from the ashes of a self-consuming passion. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



** What will to-morrow bring ? 
Who can tell ? 
Shall we monm, or shall we sing P 

Who can tell P 
Will our prospects now so bright, 

Darken and become as night, 
Or, will joj still meet our sight P 
Who can tell ? " 



" All is not gold that glitters," and when 
Frida went down to the boat that cold, dreary 
afternoon, she felt a strong inclination to beg 
her husband to go no further, and, cUnging 
to his arm, she shrank nervously back. 
Foreign shores have lost their charm, and 
Frida, who has never been on the sea in her 
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life, feels a vast uncertaiiity and apprehension 
arise within her. 

"Is it going to be very rough ?" Harry 
addresses the steward, 

" Well, sir, may be it won't blow so hard 
when we get out to sea, but it is a bit stiffish 
now ! " 

Even to Frida's inexperienced ears this 
speech sounds ominously. The wind blows 
with such vehemence as almost to lift her off 
her feet, and the ladies are, one and all, 
hurrying below, anticipating a bad time. 
How Harry longed to be able to take one of 
the saloons on deck for his darling, where 
she might be made as comfortable as the 
exigencies of the case allowed, and where he 
could at least remain beside her to cheer her 
up and comfort her ; but one thought of the 
scantily-filled purse checked any such notion. 

" Darling, there is no help for it, you must 
go into the ladies' cabin." 
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" Oh no," she said, " don't send me away,. 
I would rather stay up here.'* 

" Are you a good sailor? " with a sudden 
bright thought striking him ; but her answer 
banished all hope of making her comfortable 
on deck. " I don't know — I never was on 
the sea before ! " 

He must not risk it — she would-be sure to 
be ill, so he delivered her into the care of the 
stewardess who did the best for her she 
could, but as most of the ladies had been 
beforehand, the nicest places were appro- 
priated. Frida curled herself up in a little 
bunch on the hard couch, allowing the 
stewardess to wrap her up warmly in a thick 
rug, and with the remaining wrappers placed 
under her pillow to make it higher, she 
nestled her pretty fair head down, and 
wondered if it would be so very bad after all^ 
What a wretched two hours they were that 
followed — ^the cries for " stewardess," mingled 
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with the splashing of the paddle wheels, 
the throbbings, the groanings, and creakings 
of the boat'; the bleak wind whistling drearily 
by — children crying, women with livid faces 
in all the agonies of sea-sickness lying all 
around — those who were not fortunate enough 
to have secured a berth sitting on the floor. 
It was a fiightful scene I Frida shut her eyes, 
but she could not close her ears, and she was 
horribly wide-awake to all that went on, and 
by and by she succumbed herself, and was 
as ill as any poor creature among them. 
Constant questions of — " Are we nearly there, 
stewardess ! " would make her heart leap for 
an instant. Surely, surely, it must be nearly 
over now! But the answer would come, 
" Half an hour, miss — a quarter of an hour " 
— at length, " We shall be in, in five minutes 
now," and then, blessed moment, a gratiag 
sound, a few more pitches and tosses, a few 
more thumpings and rollings, and a frantic 
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clutcliiiig of parcels and wraps, and miserable 
women roused themselves, staggered to their 
feet, and the babel of voices told Frida that 
they had arrived. When at length, after 
weak efforts to clear her sight and stand 
upright, she stumbled up the ricketty stairs, 
and found her husband anxiously awaiting 
her, she burst into a flood of tears, imploring 
him to take her back to England, for — oh ! 
she was nearly dead. In vain did he try to 
soothe her ; excitement and sea-sickness 
combined had rendered her positively ill, and 
she clung to him with white face, trembling 
limbs, and tearful, beseeching eyes. 

The passengers looked on curiously, and 
whispered together. Harry felt annoyed 
beyond measure. 

" Hush, darling I I can't take you back to 
England without crossing the channel again, 
and I am sure you are in no fit state for that 
at present. But your troubles are all over 
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now. We are safe in Boulogne ! Have you 
been so very ill, my poor darling ? " She leant 
her whole weight on him, making no answer, 
and in some alarm he found she had fainted. 
Twenty offers of assistance assailed him, but 
he put them aside, saying—" If you will allow 
me to pass, I shall be very grateful ;" and 
lifting the insensible girl in his arms, he 
carried her off the boat and got into the 
first conveyance he saw. This happened to be 
the " Petit Omnibus," belonging to the 
Hotel du Commerce. To his infinite 
relief Frida soon recovered, and feeling 
most anxious to take her where she could 
have rest, he hastened to see after their 
luggage. When he came back she looked 
almost herself again, and greeted him 
smilingly. 

There were no other passengers, so they 
had the conveyance to themselves, and 
although Frida declared that she would 
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never, never go on board a ship again, 
she was fast forgetting all she had suffered, 
and taking interest in her surroundings. 

But Harry regretted more than his little 
wife would have cared to hear him acknow- 
ledge, that he had ever left London, and most 
devoutedly did he vow that, safe on English 
grohnd again, he would take very good care 
not to bring Frida off tei^afirma. Not that she 
had really suffered more than the generality of 
her sex, but she was such a delicate, fragile, 
little thing that it was scarcely to be 
wondered at that her husband should feel 
afraid lest the first rough wind would blow 
her away. 

" Oh, where are my flowers, Harry ? " she 
asked, as, having been welcomed by the burly, 
jovial proprietor, they entered the hotel. And 
Frida almost burst into tears again, on find- 
ing that the little knot of orange blossoms 
she had worn in her bosom all day, her 
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bridegroom's gift of that morning, was 
^one. 

"And I took such care of it," she said 
dolefully ; " I meant to keep it always, and I 
shall never be able wear orange blossoms 
again, you know Hal. It is too bad ! I know 
they were safe when we went on that horrid 
boat; I suppose I lost them there, when I was 
so ill, but it is dreadfully unlucky." 

** Unlucky, I hope you are not super- 
stitious, Frida I how can the fact of losing 
^ flower have any possible effect on after 
.events?" 

" But,'^ she said, " it was such a funny wed- 
ding altogether. No one to drink my health, 
or wish me happiness, and now — to lose my 
orange blossoms — oh, Harry ! " 

" You little goose ! " laughing, then lower- 
ing his. tones, " do you mean, dear, that you 
regret the paraphernalia that we were forced 
to do without, if we got married at all ? It 
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would grieve me very mucli if I thought my 
little wife could allow a single regret to 
cloud the happiness of our wedding day." 

She turned to him, lifting her sweet face 
for his caress, saying in the pretty voice he 
loved so fondly, " Oh, no, no ! I am the 
happiest girl in the whole world." 

Already he was beginning to have a keener 
insight into the strange contradictory nature 
of his little girl- wife ; and if, for an instant, 
the question made itself heard, '^ had he done 
wisely in acting thus hastily ? " he stifled it 
loyally, telling himself that few men pos- 
sessed the love of such a lovely little wife 
as his, and arguing pretty satisfactorily that 
she must have a deep and true affection for 
him, or she would never have risked 
detection in the irrevocable step she had 
taken. 

When Miss Bscott asked her niece on 
what day she intended going to her friend's, 
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and she had answered, " on Wednesday ! ** 
Aunt Prue had lifted her hands, exclaiming 
that it was impossible all could be prepared 
by then ; but Prida had pleaded how anxious 
Maude was that she should go at once, and, 
as we have seen, all fell out as she desired. 

On the other hand, she had written to Miss 
Stanhope, saying that the notice was so 
short she could not possibly go until Satur- 
day, and knowing that at the best of times 
Maude was a bad correspondent, and that in 
this case she would be sure to reserve every- 
thing until they met, she had little or no fear 
that anything would transpire to awake sus- 
picion or betray her. And she was perfectly 
right. Aunt Prue answered the short note 
she received from her niece on Thursday, 
saying she had arrived safely, and a glimmer- 
ing of wonder crossed Maude Stanhope's 
mind, as she laid it aside until her friend's 
arrival, that any one should write to her 
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there three days before she was expected, 
particularly as from the post-mark she con- 
cluded it must be from some one living near, 
and who ought to be acquainted with her 
movements. But the young lady had other 
and more agreeable matters for reflection, 
and quickly dismissed it from her mind, and 
it was not until long afterwards that it re- 
curred to her. But an unlucky mischance 
had nearly ruined the whole scheme. On 
Thursday afternoon, on coming in from a walk 
on the mole a telegram was delivered into 
Harry's hand, and with breathless interest his 
little wife watched him open it. 

" It is of the utmost importance that you 
should return at once. Misdbief is going on, 
which your presence alone can prevent." 

" Fanny has sent this ? '* asked Frida, as 
her husband put the paper into her hand, 
" What can it mean ? " 

" She would not recall me, unless it were 
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for something of a serious nature," he replied 
gravely. 

" And you will go ? " 

" At once ! I must. I am so sorry, dearest, 
because we had looked forward to going to 
the theatre to-night, and — well it can't be 
helped." 

" I do not see that at all ! " she said, with 
childish obstinacy. " Why should I lose two 
whole days with you because Fanny has 
got some stupid idea into her head that 
you ought to go back to the Hall. It will 
be quite time enough if we go to-morrow 
night ! " 

The young man was growing more ac- 
customed to the selfishness that so marred 
his wife's character, therefore he only replied 
quietly, *'you do not know any more than I 
do, dear, what the cause may be for which I 
am summoned home. Perhaps my father 
has had another fit ! " 
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" Not likely," she pouted. " If that were 
the case, would not Fanny have said so 
plainly ? you have nothing to gain by going 
back, Harry, nothing ? You know you told 
me, that by marrying me you deprived your- 
self of everything, and — and — you, we should 
lose a great deal ! " her voice faltered ; " and 
oh, after these few days are over, when can 
we hope to be together again ; perhaps not 
for a whole year ! It will be very difficult to 
meet after you have gone back to the Hall, 
and my visit to Maude Stanhope is at an 
end." 

The young man stood irresolute, and she 
slipped from her chair, and kneeling by his 
side laid her fair head on his lap, and pressed 
her fresh young lips to his hand. " You 
can't leave me, darling! you know you 
haven't the heart to disappoint me so cruelly,'* 
she whispered. 

And he yielded. She had touched the 
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right spot when she spoke of the weary 
months they must be apart ; and for so vague 
a. missive as the one he had just received 
he felt ho could not give up, as she had said, 
two whole days of her society, and so he 
made her happy by granting her prayer, and 
they resolved to return on the following 
evening. Frida was very sweet and loving 
after her point was gained. It is wonder- 
ful how charming we can be when every- 
thing yields to us, and our wills are not 
crossed. Have you ever seen a picture of a 

young girl with a bowl of milk in her hand, 

I. 

and a kitten rubbing its head affectionately 
against her sleeve ? She looks down archly, 
raying, " you are not always so loving! " It 
hung in my nursery when I was a child, and 
my experience has taught me since then 
that we are all more or less fond of being 
petted and pampered, and apt to use a few 
honeyed cajoling words to gain our ends. 
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and like pussy are wont to be scarcely so 
amiable when the reverse side of the bowl is 
turned towards us, and though inclined to 
purr and sheathe our claws when pleased are 
very apt to dart them forth defiantly when 
angered. 

Frida loved her young husband very 
dearly, and she clung to him during those 
few days as though the memory of it all 
must last her whole after life, but it would 
have been foreign to her nature to urge him 
to do a thing that was distasteful to her but 
which would probably work him good. She 
had no dread lest his continued absence 
might mar his prospects in any way; a 
woman more self-reliant, less selfish, and 
perhaps more worldly, would never have 
allowed of such a concession as Harry had 
just made; but the present was all para- 
mount with Frida, and truly she might be 
forgiven for refusing to look into the gloomy 
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future while her life was sunny and bright, 
blessed with her husband's presence and 
love. 

Harry's heart misgave him, seeing, as he 
could not fail to do, how ill-adapted she was 
to bear the " stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune," tender little blossom that she was, 
and how she would ever need his strong arm 
and loving care to protect and shield her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" I haye a word to whisper thee, 
A word o' mickle rne, 
The red gowd is a* gane, laddie : 

And all the siller, too. 
Bnt what is gowd to thee, laddie, 

Gin this tme heart be thine, 
And a* this wealth o* gowden hair, 
And these bine een o' mine ?" 

Cla&ibel. 

" *Tis not strange. 
That even onr loves should with onr fortune change, 
For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love ! " 

Shakspeabb. 



" Oh, Mr. Harry, sir I Why didn't you come 
before? I thought you would be sure to 
start as soon as you got my telegram ! And 
they are coming this very night ?" 

" Why, Fanny, what do you mean ? Try 
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to speak intelligibly, for I haven't a notion 
what all this is about." 

And then Fanny drew the young man in 
among the trees, where there was less chance 
of their retreat being discovered, and poured 
forth her anxiety on his behalf. She told how, 
on Wednesday night, the Squire had been 
taken worse, and how Miss Hargrave had re- 
mained with him, and how she, ever suspi- 
cious, had crept to the door to listen, and had 
heard her striving to coax him into making a 
new will, "Well, sir," said Fanny, "the 
old Squire got so frightened and upset like, 
with the excitement and worry, because Miss 
Judith she went on at such a rate, she was 
so determined to make him do as she wanted, 
and at last he said it should be so, and then 
he lay quiet a long time, and I was just 
coming away, for I thought there wasn't no 
more to hear, when on a sudden the bell 
rang loud, and Miss Hargrave rushed to the 
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door before I had time to get further than 
the head of the stairs, * Fanny, come quick,'^ 
she says, * my poor uncle is took bad again ! * 
He looked dreadful, Mr. Harry ; but I gave 
him the medicine the doctor left, and after a 
bit he seemed better; but she was that 
anxious, was Miss Hargrave, if he had been 
her own father she couldn't have been more 
attentive. She told me I might leave the 
room, and she would sit by his bedside until 
he fell asleep, but I didn't go — it was quite 
dark, for the light hurt my master's eyes, so 
I sat down at the far end of the room, think- 
ing may be I would be wanted again. And 
by and by she looked round, as if she thought 
somebody was there, but I didn't move, and 
she bent over your father, sir, and whispered, 
* Now, uncle, you see the truth of what I said. 
It is quite time your will was made, that is, 
if you mean to leave anything to your poor 
little niece, as loves you so.' And he said — 
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* Yes, yes, Judith, my dear ; you are right. 
Send for Briefs and HardpeD, it is high 
time ! high time 1 ' Miss Judith seemed 
satisfied, and she smoothed the coverlid, and 
sat quite quiet, and by and by he fell asleep, 
and then she left the room, and I crept away 
unobserved. On Thursday morning first 
thing she had the carriage and went up to 
town, and I fully expected she'd bring the 
lawyers back with her, but for some reason 
or other she didn't ! She went straight to 
your father's room, sir, and they talked 
awhile, and then she called me to come and 
help her, and I knew by her snappish cross 
manner that she was put out about some- 
thing. Well, sir, I hoped all yesterday you 
would come, and I really thought Miss Har- 
grave would notice me, for I was on the look 
out all the time. I didn't want you to come 
indoors until you knew all this, and could 
make up your mind what you had best do. 
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And to-day, when my mistress sent me out 
to buy some velvet for her, I went straight 
to the station to ask what time any one 
coming from Boulogne would get here, and 
they said it all depended on what train you 
could catch in London. I had to hurry home, 
for I didn't dare to stay out any longer, and 
just as I turned the corner — " 

" You saw me ?" laughing, " and certainly, 
if we had been a little nearer the Hall you 
would have enlightened every one as to my 
vicinity by the scream you gave." 

" Oh ! Mr. Harry," said Fanny, blushing, 
" you don't know how glad I was to see you. 
It seemed such a shame that you should have 
no one to see after your interests, and Miss 
Hargrave get it all her own way — a proud, 
stuck-up — " 

" Hush, Fanny ! I cannot allow you to 
speak in that way of my cousin. 

" Well, sir, I'm sure I beg your pardon, 
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said the gii^l, humbly. " And how is Miss 
Frida — ^leastways, Mrs. Trevellian as is now ?'^ 
" Not very well, I am sorry to say ! " The 
young man's face grew grave as he spoke ; 
" she caught a violent cold coming back to 
England, and was feeling miserable when I 
left her at Miss Stanhope's, in Baton Square, 
this morning ; but Fanny, you had better run 
back now, and I will follow at my leisure. 
From what you say, I think it is very pro- 
bable that the lawyers will be here to-night, 
and although there is little or nothing that I 
can do, I am glad to be on the spot ! My 
poor old father !" — a vast pity and tenderness 
filled his heart, as he watched Fanny's re- 
treating figure and fleet steps until she was 
out of sight. 

It was about eight o'clock that same even- 
ing when, with a beating heart and throbbing 
pulses, Harry Trevellian listened to the mur- 
mured voices in the hall and the sound of 
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ascending feet, wliicli told him that the 
lawyers were already in the house. The young 
man bowed his head, sighing bitterly. Hard as 
it would have been at any time to be deprived 
of what was rightfuUy his, it came with 
redoubled force upon him now that his hands 
were fettered, and his future encumbered with 
a wife. It would have been bad enough to 
feel and know that he had his own bread to 
earn, but when he considered the delicate 
little creature now dependant on him he felt 
that fate was very cruel to him. 

And thus wrestling with his trial, Judith 
found him some quarter of an hour later. 
With an expression on her face that would 
have been very difficult to decipher, she 
moved softly across the room, and laid her 
hand on his arm, speaking below her breath, 
as if recognising the greatness of this sorrow 
she herself had brought upon him. 

" Harry, what is it ? what ails you ?" Hud 
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slie been a bom actress she ooiild not have 
feigned a sublime ignorance better, nor 
thrown the exact amount of tenderness and 
anxiety necessary into her question. 

He raised his head, and looked keenly into 
the face that wore its mask of innocence so 
bravely. 

" You ask me this ?" What scorn, con- 
tempt, hate, and loathing, were in his tone I 

Judith knew in an instant that by some 
means her scheming was discovered, and that 
her false nature was bared to his scrutinizing 
gaze. 

" Why not ? am I not your cousin ? have 
I not loved you, Harry ?" with a curiously 
plarntive echo. 

He passed over her obvious meaning con- 
temptuously. What did it matter now ? He 
was too utterly bowed down to rebuke her. 

Judith paused a moment to mark the effect 
of her words, and then she added — 
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" Your father has sent me to fetch you. I 
can see that you do not need me to tell you 
that he has determined to — " 

" No ! " he interrupted, sternly, " I have 
no need of explanations. Miss Hargravel 
Your own actions condemn you ! " 

"Mine?" she cried, stung by his utter 
scorn, " and how ?" then adding, gently, " I 
have done my best for your interests, Hal, 
as you will learn if you will follow me now." 

Tip the oaken staircase, along the warmly 
carpeted corridors, until they stood at the 
door of the sick man's room. Squire Trevel- 
lian sat up in his bed, propped by pillows, his 
shrivelled hands clutching with the curiously 
uncertain grasp of the dying at the coverlid, 
and nervously nodding his head. Yet the 
keen sharp eyes, deep sunken though they 
were, told no tale of an enfeebled mind, they 
were shrewd and wise as ever. 

His first words woke all of affection that 
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had ever dwelt in his son's body for the 
tyrannical, self-willed old man. 

" Harry ! my boy — ^you — ^you are not going 
to vex me again ! eh ? You are willing to do 
as the old man wants — ^your father, your 
dying father, Harry ! You have come to tell 
me you will yield — is it not so ? I am dying, 
Harry — dying ! do you hear ? Oh, my son, 
my son ! " with a sudden flashing forth of the 
almost extinguished flame of paternal love 
and a feeble stretching out of the trembling 
hands, as if to draw him near. 

There was an instant's silence. The lawyers, 
by the window at the further end of the room, 
were conversing in low, earnest tones, and 
Judith and Harry stood together by the bed- 
side. 

'* Father ! the thing you ask of me is impos- 
sible." 

" No, no, lad, no, no ! " tremulously 
moving his head backwards and forwards 
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with the persistent coaxing tone of a self- 
willed and arbitrary child, and passing* his 
hands feebly over the surface of the counter- 
pane. " Look at her ! " suddenly pointing to 
where his niece stood, " she has loved and 
nursed the old man to the last. She is a good 
girl, a clever, bright girl. You will marry 
her, my boy ? " 

The painful eagerness in the quavering 
voice struck with anguish on his son's heart, 
but ere he could speak again, his father con- 
tinued, " And she loves you — pretty Judith — 
she will make you a good wife, Harry." 

The crimson hue of shame that should have 
dyed Judith's cheek stained that of her cousin. 
He thought it cruel of his father to speak thus 
unreservedly and openly, and keenly did he 
feel the false and humiliating position in which 
the girl was placed. Had he glanced in her 
direction he might have seen that his com- 
miseration and wounded delicacy of feeling 
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were wasted, for had her uncle been speaking 
of the scorned love of an utter stranger, and 
pleading with his son for another woman, she 
could not have looked more blissfully self- 
possessed and calm. In her anxiety and 
haunting dread lest the golden chance should 
escape her, she had no thought for aught be- 
yond, and was thus spared the burning smart 
that a prouder and more sensitive woman 
must have suffered. 

" Hush, father, hush ! it cannot be ! you 
must not urge it. Ask me what you will, and 
I will obey — anything but this ! " With a 
quick energetic movement, the Squire raised 
himself. Ah I the oil was not yet exhausted in 
the lamp of life ; but before he could speak, 
reading on his brow and in his stern eyes 
the wrath he has aroused, his son catches his 
hand in his own, crying imploringly—" Father, 
father, I love you. Believe me it goes to my 
heart to refuse you this thing. If it would 
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give you comfort in the grave to know that I 
had yielded, I would do so, but — it has gone 
out of my hands — ^it — it is impossible. For- 
give me, father:" 

Gould the words which fell upon his ears, 
as he knelt with bowed head at the bed-side, 
proceed from the feeble lips that had last 
spoken ? 

With calmness and strength, bom of the 
anger he felt, and rendered impressive by the 
indignation which shook him from head to 
foot, he addressed himself to the gentlemen 
standing apart. 

" Sirs, kindly unroll those documents, and 
explain to my son the import of each, and the 
terms which must be fulfilled before the one, 
which is now signed, can be carried out." 

We will not, my readers, go into the de- 
tails of law which Messrs. Briefs and Hard- 
pen minutely entered upon, but briefly state 
that the will which Squire Trevellian had 
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made five years before, leaving his estates and 
property to his only child, was now to be ren- 
dered null and void, unless he gave up the 
love of the woman who, as we know, was 
already his wife, and become the husband of 
Judith Hargrave. 

The young man grew white to the very lips 
as he stood erect and firm, listening to the in- 
tricate technicalities ! When, at length, the- 
deep mellow voice ceased, Mr. Hardpen laid 
the paper aside, and taking up a crisp roll of 
parchment proceeded briefly to explain that 
this was the new will drawn up at the Squire's 
desire, and which was now ready for signa- 
ture, should the terms mentioned a few mo- 
ments before remain unfulfilled. A cold, 
hard expression rose to the young man's face 
which Judith, furtively stealing a look at him, 
had never seen on her handsome cousin's 
features before, and which struck a sudden 
pang to her heart. The second will left every- 
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thing unreservedly to Judith Hargrave — " my 
dear and attentive niece, but should my obsti- 
nate and ungrateful son come to his senses 
within any period of time under a twelve- 
month, and agree to contract a marriage 
according to my wishes, the estates and half 
the monied properties shall become his." 

There was a pause ! The relative wills had 
been duly read and explained, there was 
nothing more now to be done on the part of 
Messrs, Briefs and Hardpen. It now remained 
with Harry to choose whether the old will 
should remain valid, or the new one be signed. 
Squire Trevellian lay back on his pillow, 
watching with eagle eyes the face of his son. 

" Am I to understand, that in the event of 
my complying with my father's request, and 
agreeing to marry Miss Hargrave, that what 
is rightfully mine, will be made so legally ? " 

The lawyer bowed. " And that," continued 
Harry, slowly, " in the event of my non-com- 
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pliance with that desire, this second deed will 
be executed, in which my name is not men- 
tioned, and I am left a beggar." 

" Yes, sir, I grieve to say, it is as you have 
stated." 

" It is a heavy price to pay for a woman's 
love," said Harry, " and a hard thing to begin 
the world at my age, with the training I 
have had and the indolent propensities that 
have been encouraged since my childhood, and 
after the lazy, purposeless life I have led ; but 
— I do not shrink from it. I am not afraid 
of hard work, but I should be sore afraid — 
yes, father, I should tremble, and with reason, 
if solely for the pleasure that money can pur- 
chase, I consented to take for my wife a 
\^oinan for whom I have not the slightest 
particle of love, and who, by her own deeds. 
Has stifled what little feeling of respect and 
esteem I ever felt for her. The world and 
poverty will doubtless teach me many a hard 
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lesson, but they will be easy to bear com- 
pared with the remorse that would inevitably 
follow, did I consent to stand at the altar 
and perjure myself I Much I doubt if all 
your gold could wash so dark a stain from 
the uneasy conscience I must carry with me 
to the last hour of my life. Father, Judith, 
Mr. Hardpen, I value my honour, my love, 
my hope of a life-long happiness, above all 
the wealth the world can bestow — I have 
chosen ! " 

For full five minutes the ebony clock on the 
mantle-shelf ticks undisturbedly, the only 
sign of life or sound in that room despite the 
five people gathered there ; then, with an 
effort. Squire Trevellian holds himself upright 
once more, and with upraised hands, and 
trembling accents, lifts up his voice to curse 
his son 1 So terrible are his denunciations, so 
awful are the oaths he utters, so horribly im- 
pressive is the scene, that for a space Harry 
is overwhelmed and powerless, the men pre- 
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sent are awed and almost stupified, and Judith 
sinks to the ground and lies prostrate there, 
her face buried in her hands. 

The young man finds voice at last — " God 
forgive you, father," he says, " as I do, but I 
believe that you will yet live to regret the 
step you are about to take." A moment he 
pauses, looking with yearning eyes on the old 
man whose hands are still uplifted, and whose 
lips are babbling forth meaningless words, for 
excitement has robbed him of his senses, and 
with a greater pity for his father, whose life 
is all but ended, than for himself stripped of 
the wealth that he has been accustomed to 
fi:om his earliest days, and with the blank 
future stretching before him ; without one hard 
or bitter thought of the man who has blasted 
and embittered that future career, with no 
feeling save that of sorrow and compassion 
for the father who has cursed him, he leaves 
his presence. 

Outside the door, he stumbles on Fanny ; 
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with tear-stained cheeks ; the girl seizes hi& 
hand as he passes, and presses her lips to it,, 
and the young man's heart swells within him 
as he looks down on her and realizes that in 
having one faithful, though humble friend, he 
is yet richer than many an heir to vast estates, 
or envied possessor of millions. 
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CHAPTER X. 



"Ah, never till this honr. 
When power and passion, Inst and pride are gone. 
Have I perceived what wedded love may be. 
TJnntterable fondness, sonl for sonl. 
Prof onndest tenderness between two hearts 
Allied by nature, interlocked by life.' 



11 

Bitter Swbbt. 



The terrible accident at the Arundle Theatre 
is nearly forgotten ; the wheels of Time's 
chariot have rolled swifbly on, and the autumn 
days are rapidly gaining on the last ripe 
days of summer. When we last saw Monica 
Hazletine she refused to believe that her 
husband was dead; refused to credit her 
guardian's assurances that to hope was worse 
than useless. But long, long ago, has she, 
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too, given up all the wild improbabilities she 
had clung to at first, and recognized the fact 
that she was left a widow. Until the last day 
of her life Monica would never forget how 
they parted in anger; how angry sarcasm 
and bitter words had crossed her lips, and 
how in her heart she had nourished scorn and 
contempt for the man who had now passed for 
ever from her sight. Hot tears of repen- 
tance has she shed over her past married life, 
deeply has she mourned the mistakes, the 
misunderstandings. Ah, now that she is 
alone her eyes are opened, and she sees how 
much she was to blame ; looking back she 
tells herself, *' had I not been proud and cold, 
and unconvincible, I might have smoothed 
many a crease in the everyday life, instead of 
heaping on fresh fuel, and by nurturing a 
feeling of injured pride fanning a few hasty 
words into a veritable quarrel.'' 

Now that it was too late, she felt that she 
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would give the best part of her life to bring 
him to her side again — not that the love he 
had curbed until he succeeded in crushing it 
had sprung into fresh life, but because she 
saw so plainly now her own shortcomings, 
and realized for the first time that he, too, 
had had much to bear with her ; and thus 
bitter, unavailing remorse awakes within her, 
and she yearns to prove the sorrow she feels, 
and to make amends for the discomfort and 
misery of those wretched months over whose 
memory she yet shudders. 

It was so horrible a death — torn apart in 
an instant without sign or warning — not a 
moment granted to her in which to blot out 
the memory of the last words she had uttered 
to him. " I wash my hands of the results 
• • • • May the punishment fall on you, 
and you alone I " The fate she had adjured 
had realized itself. With parched lips and 
straining eyes she would repeat these words 
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until she lost their meaning ; the sad requieni 
over her lost love and happiness, and her fare- 
well to her dead husband. But time heals all 
sorrows, and, though changed and saddened, 
the first sharp sting has worn away. 

Frida was her greatest, almost her only 
comfort. Her little stock of words and 
txpressions of sympathy were soon exhausted, 
it is true, but the mere touch of the young 
arms, the tender lips laid to the mourner's 
cold cheek, seemed to bring back life and 
warmth to the sorrowing heart. If Monica 
had not been so wrapped up in her own sad- 
ness and loss, she must have noticed the 
signs of suppressed excitement about her 
little friend. Had Frida confessed what she 
premeditated doing, in all probability the 
decisive step would never have been taken, 
for most assuredly would Mrs. Hazletine have 
strenuously opposed it, and she, doubtless, 
would have had sufficient weight with the 
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«elf- willed girl to have . prevented it, and 
thus much after-misery might have been 
avoided ; but how could she intrude her own 
foolish love troubles in the face of such a 
desolation as encompassed Monica? Poor 
<5hild, things had grown almost unbearable 
before she became Harry's wife. It seemed 
to her that Aunt Prue grew more fussy and 
particular, and Claire more intolerant and 
•conceited every day, and the trial that had 
befallen Monica closed the only channel that 
had hitherto afforded her innocent amuse- 
ment and recreation. 

The last time she went up to the Grange, 
before she left Leverton, she had almost 
revealed it all. Monica had expressed her 
sorrow that she was about to leave home, 
saying how sadly she would miss her, and 
the girl, who had never kept a secret in her 
life before from her ftdend, impulsively flung 
her arms round her neck, and in another 
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moment Monica would have learned the 
whole story ; but she hesitated, the oppor- 
tunity went by, and Monica had referred 
again to the thought that was uppermost in 
her mind. 

" Prida, if I could but know where my 
poor Godfrey was buried. If I had some 
tangible proof that he was dead, it would be 
easier to bear, but to think he perished in the 
flames is so awful that I cannot realize it. 
I think , of it, and think of it until I almost 
lose my senses. I listen, believing that I 
hear his step. I conjure up his features 
until I almost believe I see him. If he were 
to walk in at this moment I should not be at 
all surprised ; and, oh, how much happier 
I would make his life than ever it was before ! 
I would be, oh, such a much better wife to 
him now if God would give him back to me." 

Frida glances nervously in the direction of 
the door. Unlike her friend, she would have 
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been terribly alarmed had Godfrey Hazletine 
suddenly put in an appearance, for that he 
had died on the night of the fire she no 
longer thought there could be the slightest 
doubt, still such uncanny thoughts sent a 
shiver through her, and she laid her lips to 
Monica's hand caressingly. 

" Don't dear," she said earnestly ; but the 
old memories were not to be exorcised so 
easily, and Monica continued, 

" If I had seen him buried ; if I knew 
where his grave was — if — if I had had time 
to bid him farewell it would have been differ- 
ent, and I could have borne it better; but 
I have a presentiment, a horrible kind of 
feeling, that he is somewhere in the world at 
this moment^ and yet that we are as much 
separated as if he were in his grave. You 
cannot understand this, child ; it is selfish of 
me to burden you with my griefs ; but, oh, 
this uncertainty is maddening I I think my 
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heart would burst if I could not speak out of 
its fulness sometimes. That very afternoon 
before we went to Friskneyye T read some 
lines which I have never been able to get 
out of my head since ; somehow they haunt 
me — 

* Oh, Christ, that it were possible 
For one short honr to see 
The Bonis we love, that they might tell ns 
What and where they be.* '* 

" Monica, you will make yourself ill — 
indeed, indeed you will I " cried Frida piti- 
fully, for it would be impossible to convey 
any idea to the reader of the pathetic voice in 
which the poor woman spoke, and the white, 
wan face into which the girl gazed so lovingly 
and helplessly. Her own love story and 
troubles paled into insignificance before this 
real sorrow and loss ; and thus she went forth 
to take the solemn vows of wifehood upon her 
with no creature in the world to advise her, 
and bent far more on gaining her own selfish 
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aims, and putting an end to the suspense she 
found so hard to bear, than on the welfare 
and well-being of the man she loved. There 
are many Fridas in real life — women who 
love their lovers very much, but who love 
themselves more. 

The sacrifice of oneself and one's own 
interest is the truest test of affection, and 
the woman who can bid her lover go, loving 
him devotedly, but knowing that it is hurtful 
to himself to stay — nay, that her very affec- 
tion itself is weighing him down and adding 
to his responsibilities, is noble and true, gifted 
with the highest attribute the Almighty 
T^estows, and worthy to be ranked among the 
martyrs on earth because she has the moral 
<;ourage to rise superior to the dictates of her 
heart and to put her lover before her love. 

But there is little doubt that the Fridas 
lave the best time of it. It is strange how 
those who exact should ever be yielded to, and 
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curious how the bravest, and best, and noblest 
women go to the wall, and the selfish, self- 
willed, self-loving of our sex walk on triumph- 
antly. 

Frida had gained her end at the expense of 
much that was precious to her husband, his 
word, his honour, and his fortune ; but a 
woman's way secured to her, oft proves the 
road to ruin, and the prayer that is granted 
may turn into the bitterest curse. 

Have you never bowed low beneath the 
rod striving to put away the bitter cup 
from you, and refusing to bend your will to 
His, or to believe that it could be for the 
best — with impious thoughts in your hearts, 
and murmurs on your lips? What have I 
done that I should be chastized so heavily ? 
Yet it may be that you have looked back on 
that hour of anguish from the vista of long 
years, and acknowledged that it was well^ 
and have thanked Heaven for the blows that 
hurt you so cruelly when they fell. 
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Short-sighted mortals that we are, wearying 
Heaven with our importunities and desires 
— ^it will be well with us when we can learn 
in simple faith and child-like trust to leave 
it all in our Father's hands, knowing and 
believing that what He wills is best. And 
we who now beseech in vain for what of 
earth's joys and treasures we would fain 
secure, will learn when we reach the Better 
Land that among our greatest blessings here 
on earth was numbered many an ungranted 
petition. 



It was a bright sunshiny morning, and 
Monica Hazletine, with her babe on her lap, 
sat by the window ; the little one every now 
and then clutching at her mother's beautiful 
hair which is coiled up thick and smooth, 
under the widow's cap she wears. Monica 
smiled as she noted Rita's face, every whit 
as eager for her own way as any one of 
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Kita growing fast ? " she said, *• I think she 
will be a lovely woman if she lives to grow 
up. 

" Oh, Monica," lifting her eye-brows in 
mock rarprise, " I wonder you can talk of 
such trifles at such a time I What does it 
matter whether she be growing up pretty or 
ugly I " Monica smiled sadly, and stroked 
the golden head resting on her sombre dress. 

"I do not think you have changed so 
much," continued Claire. " Frida said you 
had altered dreadfully — indeed that was one 
of the reasons why I have not been to see 
you before. I am so very sensitive, as you 
know, and I cannot bear to witness suffering 
or sorrow." 

" I never yet met any one who liked to see 
it," replied Mrs. Hazletine gravely; '* but 
Claire, if at any time in your own life grief 
such as has been my portion should fall to 
your lot, I hope you may chance to be among 
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iihose few of our sex who will not flinch from 
witnessing misery where they are able to 
soothe." 

Miss Escott paused a moment, uncertain 
. how to reply. She was a girl who, self- 
►satisfied and self-sufficient to the last degree, 
could not brook a word of blame, and she 
was shrewd enough to construe plainly the 
undercurrent of meaning in Monica's words. 
She lay back easily in her chair, playing with 
the fringe of her parasol — " I had another 
motive for coming here to-day," she said; 
'* and I hope that if what I say gives you 
pain and annoyance you will believe that I 
am actuated by good feelings for you only, 
and that it hurts me quite as much to hint at 
such a thing as it can possibly do you to 
listen to me. If I shrink from witnessing 
pain, at least I will not flinch from performing 
my duty." 

" What can you mean ? " Monica opened 
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her brown eyes, and fixed them on her visitor 
in genuine amazement. 

" I refer to your allowing Mr. Monroe the 
run of this house at any and at all times — 
stop I she cried, as the cloud on the fair 
face warned |^her of the coming storm — 
" stop ! — now don't be angry ! I must speak. 
You are already being discussed in Leverton. 
It is so strange a thing that so soon after 
the terrible accident that left you a widow, 

you should '* But she never finished 

her sentence. 

Monica rose to her full height, grand 
in her indignation. " How dare you ? " 
she. said, beneath her breath, "how dare 
you come to me with your sanctified 
airs and touch-me-not manner,, priding 
yourself on your Christian charity, and tell 
mo what you know is untrue I I do not 
boliovo that a soul in Leverton has slandered 
mo, excepting yourself I If a word has been 
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hinted of disrespect shown by me to the 
memory of my dear husband, it is you, and 
you only who have given birth to it. But 
the venomous tongues of women such as you 
are, do no harm ! By the very rankness of 
maliciousness, they disclose to the world what 
they most seek to hide — the viotive of their 
poisonous remarks ! Go" — pointing to the 
door, " and never presume to enter my doors 
again ! " 

Claire Escott rose, and crossed the floor 
slowly, fixing her dark eyes with such an 
expression of malignant hatred in their depths 
upon the woman who had set her at defiance, 
that Monica fairly shuddered. When she 
reached the door, she paused, a bitter smile 
playing over her mouth ; but she spoke no 
word, and a moment later the hall door shut 
upon her, and then the reaction came. Like 
summer rain fell Monica's tears, and the 
little Bita scrambled upon her feet, and 
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cuddled her fair head into her mother's neck, 
piteously begging her not to cry. 

"Mamma, mamma, why kye? have you 
been naughty, mamma ? " For children judge 
of their elders by the knowledge contained in 
their own little hearts, and Rita all uncon- 
scious of the many sources from which tears 
arise, thought she must needs be in disgrace. 
But the innocent question drove the tears 
back again, and Monica proudly raised her 
head, pressing her burning cheek to her 
baby's brow, while she said aloud — " No, my 
darling ! Mamma has done no wrong." Nor 
had she ! There is seldom smoke without fire, 
but there was little ground for what Claire 
had said. The matter stood thus. 

Nugent Monroe had called several times 
<iuring the first few weeks of Mrs. Hazletine's 
bereavement when, of course, he was not 
admitted. Once Frida saw him, and she was 
touched and pleased at the solicitude and 
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delicacy he exhibited, and it was through her 
urging that Monica at length consented to 
gr^nt him an interview. This did not take 
place until three months, or longer, after 
her widowhood. 

It would be difl&cult to do justice to the 
masterly way in which the young man made 
the most of his opportunity. His quiet, 
gentlemanly bearing — the total absence 
of all tendresse he had exhibited when 
last they met — the few well chosen words — 
the unostentatious grief, which Monica might 
well be forgiven for believing to be genuine. 

She had told . herself sadly that she and 
love had nothing more in common — that 
happiness and she had shaken -hands, and bid 
adieu ; but she had been less than what she 
was, a passionate and beautiful woman, had 
not her pulse beat a trifle faster when the 
man she once believed, with shame and 
contrition, to exercise a power over her heart 
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Frida had spoken loudly in the young man's 
praises at home, and said how much they had 
enjoyed his visit. 

Hence Claire's ill-timed remonstrances and 
bitter uncalled-for speech. 

There was scant wonder that Mrs. Hazle- 
tine should have been annoyed that a visit 
twice repeated should be construed in _ such a 
manner, and Mr. Monroe alluded to as 
" having the run of the house." 

Monica was not a woman to brook inter- 
ference at any time, more particularly when 
so uncalled for, and built on so slender a 
basis as this accusation of Claire Escott's. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



"How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object 1 
For this, the foolish over careful fathers, 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains 
with care. 
Their bones with industry." 

henet rv. 

" Much of this will make black white ; foul, fair j 
Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, young j coward, valiant." 

Shakspeabe. 



Judith Hargrave sits by her uncle's bed-side. 
She holds a book in her hand, but her eyes 
are fixed on the old man's face. Is it the 
shade of the curtains that causes that grey 
tint that seems to be creeping slowly up ? 
The shrewd features, always thin and sharp, 
have grown thinner and sharper than ever. 

VOL. II. 
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It is not a pleasant face to gaze upon, and the 
girl withdraws her eyes only to fix them 
again with a strange irresistible attraction on 
the cadaverous features which possess a 
curious magnetic influence over her. 

It is just forty-eight hours since the Squire 
signed the deed which disinherited his son, 
and left her an heiress. She can see a corner 
of the crisp parchment peeping out from under 
the pillow, for with a steadfast obstinacy the 
sick man had refused to allow it to go out of 
his hands, and he spends his time in feebly 
fumbling at it and assuring himself that it is 
safe. 

Surely that is a step she hears. The girl 
trembles, and turns pale. She is not super- 
stitious, yet in the presence of that inanimate 
form, that awful ashen-hued face, she feels 
for the first time in her life some of the 
horrors that possess the minds of the weak. 
With a quick resolve she rises, and with a 
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firm step crosses the room to where the little 
night lamp burns and turns it up as high as 
it will go, but the room is large and the light 
is but meagre. Ten o'clock strikes solemnly 
from the ante-room adjacent, and at all 
hazards Judith feels that she must divert her 
thoughts, or she will not be able to bear her 
lonely watch any longer, and she draws from 
her pocket a crumpled and torn letter, and 
spreads it slowly, thoughtfully out on her 
knee, and bends her head over it. Twice 
she reads it, with a look in which triumph 
and scorn are together blended on her dark, 
handsome face ; then half aloud she says — 

" Poor Frank ! It is too bad, for I believe 
he does love me ! I hate to grieve him, and 
yet — 

And yet — Judith Hargrave, presumptive 
heiress to her uncle's wealth thinks justly 
that she can make a far better match than 
poor Frank Allington can ever hope to be. 
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She has had this letter in her possession 
for nearly a week. Bitterly did Frank regret 
the lingering traces of wrath which had 
induced him to put off, until the last moment, 
his visit to Paradise Road, when on arriving 
there, some hour after Judith had been sum- 
moned to her uncle's bed-side, he found the 
bird had flown. Hearing that she had re- 
turned to Clapham, he had naturally supposed 
that she would remain some few days at home, 
and he had duly considered that if she waited 
and watched for his coming she would pro- 
bably appreciate him better than if he rushed 
into her presence at the first word of relent- 
ing. So he dallied and waited, and the 
moments went by, and when he found that 
she had really gone he could have stamped 
his foot with rage. 

To scribble a frantic letter of sorrow and 
indignation was the next hour's work ; but the 
answer he received was a bitter disappoint- 
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ment to the young fellow. She "was so 
cruelly hurt," she wrote, " at his behaviour, 
and the indifference he had exhibited, that 
she felt he could never really have loved her, 
and perhaps it would be better for both that 
they should not meet again." 

Frank set his teeth hard together when he 
read this cold, terse epistle; but, nothing 
daunted, he took up his pen again, telling her 
boldly that he was resolved to see her, and 
should come over to Leverton at once, for 
" some explanation there must be," he urged, 
** I could not part from you thus." And for 
a whole week Judith had carried that letter 
of entreaty in her pocket, but vainly did her 
fiance await an answer. None came. Not 
even the pitiful words with which he had 
concluded struck pity or compunction to the 
• girl's heart — " Child, child, I have loved you 
so ! Are you made of stone, Judith, that 
you can refuse me one last interview ? You 
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must remember, just a little, what we have 
both looked forward to in the future. I must, 
and will see you — nothing can, or shall 
prevent me. I will move heaven and earth ! " 

There was little of womanly feeling in 
Judith's heart, or surely those simple words, 
eloquent with a vast and deep pain, must 
have touched her. But no, as she folds her 
letter once more together, and glances at the 
old man beside her, she says — ' 

" No, no, Mr. Frankie ! nous avons change 
tout cela!'' 

The wind is rising, and sways the branches 
against the window pane, the leaves are rust- 
ling without, and again Judith starts, and 
looks nervously around her. .Then once more 
she rises, and crosses over to the French 
windows which stretch to the ground, and 
open on to the gallery running around the 
south side of the Hall. She draws aside the 
lace curtains, looking out into the gloom and 
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darkness without, when suddenly a shrill 
scream parts her lips ; forgetful of the sick 
man's slumber, oblivious of the chance that 
those in the house may hear her — cognizant 
only of the dark, stern face, pressed against 
,the glass, and the tall form standing there on 
the balcony — she gives vent to her terror. 
-One backward glance, lest the invalid should 
have been disturbed, one instant's troubled 
.thought, and quick as lightning she unfastens 
the window, and admits Frank Allington into 
jthe room, and, with finger on her lip, steals 
swiftly into the ante-room beyond, and closes 
the door noiselessly, not turning the handle, 
holding it still in her hand. 

" How dare you do such a thing as this ?'* 
she asks indignantly ; " truly it is a gentle- 
manly act to steal into my uncle's house like 
a burglar, at this hour of the night, and force 
an interview from the girl you profess such 
an affection for ! " She speaks below her 
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breath, and as she relinquishes the handle, it 
gives a faint click. 

" I said I would see you, and I have kept 
my word," he answers doggedly. " I have 
been here 'two days watching for you. It is 
your own fault that you have driven me to 
this step." 

" Say what you have to, and go ! " she re- 
plies, listening anxiously, that at the faintest 
movement from the adjoining room she may 
re-enter. 

" Judith — Judith ! *' There is a yearning 
tenderness in his tone that smites her. He 
catches her hand in his. " Oh, my dear, why 
have you done this thing ? why have you sold 
your honour, your love, your soul, for gold — 
for a few paltry handfuls of dross. Child, did 
you ever pause to think what you were 
doing?" 

" Hush," she whispers, awed in spite of her- 
self at his deep sorrow. " I am not worth 
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grieving for, Frank!" What little of good 
there is in this woman rises to the surface ; 
and she adds, with a passionate remembrance 
of her subterfuges and deceit, " you will learn 
to love some other girl, who — who will value 
it more than I have done. I — I don't think 
I ever cared enough, Frank I " 

"What I have lost all the years that 
are in futurity can never restore," he 
answers sadly. " Faith in a woman's 
goodness and purity — wrecked hope — 
broken trust — what can bring them back 
a.gain ? Child, I was never blind to your faults, 
but I thought they were only the failings 
of youth and inexperience, and that you 
would overcome them, and merge into a 
whole-souled, gentle woman. Child, I had 
almost staked my hopes of heaven on your 
sweetness and womanliness, and now, nothing 
the world contains can restore to me my lost 
trust and faith. Why have you led me on. 
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only to throw me back now, Judith ? Why did 
you win my heart's best treasure only to set 
your foot upon it, and crush it out of every 
semblance to a thing of life ? It was a wrong, 
and a cruel — it was an unwomanly, and a 
horrible thing to do." 

Judith's heart beats thick and fast — and she 
has thrown away devotion like this — so 
priceless and rare a treasure, for what ? "I 
do not know what you may have heard," she 
says, humbly, " but — I am not so bad as you 
think, Frank ! I have always been poor, and 
I could not help liking to have nice things 
about me, I could not help coveting the luxu- 
ries that wealth can purchase — but — ^it was 
not only for that — for, I, I love my cousin, 
I—" 

He looks up eagerly into the averted face, 
a strange gleam of hope lighting up the gloom 
on his face. " This is really so ? Child, tell 
me it again, tell me that the woman I have 
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loved is yet worthy of respect and honour — 
that she has not soiled her hands and stained 
her soul with avarice ! but that love such as 
you had never felt for me had taken posses- 
sion of you, and that had he, your soul's idol, 
been a beggar it would have been all the same 
to you. It is so easy to bear now, dear — so 
easy. How could you help loving him best ? 
he is such a noble, fine-looking fellow, while 
I — " looking down ruefully on his long limbs 
and gaunt frame, and breaking off abruptly. 
" So it has only been a mistake after all ! " 
Oh ! the pitiful joyousness that trembled in 
his words. ** A mistake, easily rectified, little 
one. I give you back your plighted troth, 
dear girl, and thank heaven that you are still 
worthy of the love I gave you, and that — " 

" Oh, hush, Frank ! hush ! " she broke in, 
a sudden instinct of truth awakening to life, 
amid the seeds of avarice, and the rank weeds 
of pride and ambition ; " don't give me credit 
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for what I don't deserve ! I — I don't think 
there is much good in me," wearily, " and I 
-am quite sure I should never have made you 
happy. I love my cousin better than I ever 
loved you, it is true, but I don't think 
it is my nature to love as some women do. I 
love ease and luxury, and I like admiration 
— all this, as Harry's wife, would be mine. I 
<;ould not content myself as some women can, 
with—" 

" Judith, what first gave you this love of 
money — this fatal passion ? " 

" I don't know ! I do not love it for its own 
sake, Frank, as poor Uncle Ben does, but — 
who can help loving it for what it will pur- 
chase ? When I remember how poor I used 
to be, and consider in a few short days at 
most, that all this" — stretching out her hands, 
"will be mine I mine ! can you marvel that I am 
glad ? I hate poverty, dingy rooms, narrow 
streets, common food. When I am rich, I will 
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be generous — the poor around here will be 
clothed and fed — I will re-deoorate and re-fur- 
nish the Hall — ^my mother shall be provided 
for. Oh, there is nothing in the world like 
wealth ! Poor uncle, he believes that I mean 
to live on in the old humdrum way, from 
year's end to year's end, allowing his savings 
to CLCCumulate. He actually made me promise 
that I would lay by half of my income every 
year 1 but — " an expressive shrug and laugh 
concluded the sentence. 

" Do you know what you are saying ? " he 
asked, "that you have accepted wealth on 
certain conditions, and before the poor old 
Squire is laid to rest, you are already deliber- 
ately resolving to break your promise. Oh,. 
Judith ! " releasing her hand, " I never knew, 
until this moment, how hideous a thing a 
woman can become in whose nature is the 
greed of gain, and how the passion for gold 
can mar the most perfect creation of the 
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Almighty's. It has blotted out in you all 
traces of the sweet woman I loved so madly." 

" You do not understand," she said. 
' ' Frank, I am to have half of the property if 
I become my cousin's wife, and the whole of 
it, unreservedly, should he refuse to marry 
m(3 ! " 

" He — does — not love you, Judith ? " 

She flushed defiantly. " He cared for some 
one else, before he saw me," she stammered ; 
" but of course he will marry me — if not — he 
will be a beggar." 

" And you, the woman 1 worshipped can do 
this thing ? — can accept of wealth on such 
humiliating conditions — can calmly put out 
your hand and take the rightful estates of 
another, and, at the same time, declare that 
you love him! 11 y a femmes et femmes^ and 
truly there must be amours et amours. It is 
desecration to speak of so holy, so God-given 
a gift as love in the same breath with the 
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feelings that actuate you and sway your 
sordid nature. You are so young, Judith ! It 
is incomprehensible to me ! " 

" I suppose you wish me to believe that you 
would have refused it ! " sneered the girl — 
" have advised my uncle to leave his wealth 
to his son, so that he might marry another 
w^oman, and leave me — plants la. In what 
school were you educated, Frank, that you 
have managed to cultivate such innocent ideas, 
and such delightfully verdant notions ? But I 
don't believe you are one bit better than any 
one else. Placed as I have been, you would 
have acted precisely as I have done, and as I 
mean to do. What good can I do to Uncle 
Ben by saving his wealth ? Not one atom ! I 
mean to spend every shining coin 1 can lay 
my hands on, and enjoy life while it is mine 1 
Vive la—'' 

The expression in her lover's face caused 
her to turn hurriedly. In the doorway stood 
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the feeble, tottering Squire. How much had 
he heard ? How could he have managed to 
drag himself there ? Judith clung to her lover 
in silence. The old man's jaw moved up and 
down in a vain endeavour to speak, a faint 
gurgle rose in his. throat, and a misty glaze 
grew into his eyes — an ashen pallor, that 
nothing earthly knows, crept slowly up, and — 
he fell heavily forward. 

Frank put Judith aside, and with one bound 
was by the prostrate form. To raise him in 
his arms and carry him to his bed was the 
work of a moment. Then, he bent over him, 
and laid his hand on the still heart, and with 
a quick gesture, lifting his face, white and 
awe-stricken — " He is dead I Oh, Judith, God 
pity and pardon you ! " 

He was gone ! The girl stood rooted to the 
spot for some moments, too alarmed to move 
or to take in the full meaning of what had 
occurred ; her eyes, wide open, and fixed on; 
the motionless form. 
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Suddenly coming to a realizing «ense that 
she was alone in the presence of Death — 
-waking up to the horror of it all and a 
wild frantic fear of that awful stillness, she 
strove to drag her limbs to the door, uttering 
piercing shrieks. 

Fanny Mason was the first to enter, and 
in an incredibly short time every one in the 
household knew that their master was no 
more ; that the dread tyrant had claimed his 
own, and that he had been summoned to 
render up his account to the Great Giver of 
our lives for all that he had done and left un- 
done in this world. 

Of what use are his cofEers to him now I 
filled to the brim with golden coins though 
they be. Never more will he dabble his 
hands in them, lift them up, and shake them 
exultingly through his trembling fingers in 
glittering showers — count them I hug them 
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to him ! deem his possession of them his 
greatest joy ! Not so much as one tiny coin 
can he carry with him to the grave. He 
must leave it all behind, and who shall pos- 
sess it ? Who shall wrangle and quarrel over 
it when he lies cold and still is already as 
nothing to him. His soul, weighed down with 
lust and avarice, has swept itself clear of its 
golden fetters,* and risen obedient to the call 
of its great Master, winging its flight to the 
pure, white throne as bereft of all its wealth 
and power as the humblest beggar that ever 
besought his charity and alms. 

High and low ; rich and poor ; young and 
old ; Pharisees and publicans, we are all one 
in God's sight — immortal souls ransomed by 
a blessed Redeemer. 

No birth, no pedigrees, no well-filled purses 
will recommend us there I 

With empty hands, shorn of all that made 
us appreciated and won us renown on earth. 
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must we take our stand before the great 
tribunal. 

And the plea that the rich man makes will 
tremble alike on the lips of the mendicant — 
^* We have an Intercessor I " 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can tonch him further ! " 

Macbeth. 

'' Golden lads and girls, all mnst 
As chimney-sweepers come to dnst/' 

Shakesfease. 



" Well, I must say that in all my experience 
I never had such a strange thing occur 
before ! " So spoke Mr. Hardpen rubbing 
his hands together, and looking at his 
partner. 

The Squire was laid to rest in the cold, 
damp, cheerless vault, amid the bones and 
dust of numerous Trevellians. 
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The pomp of horses, waving plumes, and 
sombre coaches was over, the few among his 
friends (?) who had despised and disliked him 
in life had stood by his coflSn before it was 
lowered for ever from mortal sight, and 
breathed the conventional sighs, uttered the 
orthodox words that society exacts, and had 
then turned away relievedly. 

It was over, and they were free to go their 
own way, and might tear the masks from 
their faces, and unburden themselves by 
abusing him whom no chance word of hate 
or malice could wound more. He was dead 
and buried ; gone from their midst ! 

Why was his son not among those few 
who paid their last act of courtesy to his 
memory ? 

Surely something more than a lugubrious 
countenance and hushed voice might be 
expected of him ? But no one knew where 
Harry was. He had left the Hall the night 
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before his father's death, and had left no 
clue to his whereabouts. 

"It was of no great matter," pondered 
Mr. Hardpen^ " for unfortunately the youngs 
man had little to gain or lose by his father's 
decease." And after the funeral was over 
and the crowd had dispersed, the lawyers 
returned to the Hall, sending an intimation 
to Miss Hargrave that they were ready to read 
the last will and testament of the deceased, 
if she would kindly descend to the library. 

Dressed in the deepest mourning, Judith 
obeyed the summons. 

As soon as Mrs. Hargrave heard of her 
brother's death, she came to Leverton, and 
the two women had remained in their own 
apartments since her arrival. 

Terribly shaken and ill with nervous excite- 
ment did Mrs. Hargrave believe her daughter 
to be, and when the summons came to go 
downstairs she urged on Judith to refuse. 
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Her daughter smiled. 

" What nonsense, mamma. It would be a 
piece of affectation. I am quite well enough, 
and I suppose it is necessary that I should 
go, although it is only a form, for we all 
know the contents of poor Uncle Ben's 
will.'* 

Confident in this thought, she entered the 
library, but the legal gentleman's first ques- 
tion caused her visible uneasiness — 

"My dear young lady, can you tell me 
where we shall find the will ? " 

Judith stared. 

** I — I thought you had it ! Uncle kept it 
under his pillow." 

For the next two hours unavailing search 
was made, but in vain. In the most unac- 
countable manner had it disappeared. The 
servants one and all were questioned, but 
denied all knowledge of it. 

Judith was stricken dumb under this un- 
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heard-of contingency. Could her uncle have 
-destroyed it? or could any one else have 
taken it away — stolen it ? Then it was, that 
after searching every nook and cranny, every 
likely and unlikely place, that Mr. Hardpen 
gave utterance to the remark with which this 
chapter commences — 

" I must say that in all my experience I 
never knew such a strange thing occur I " 

A long pause, broken at length by Mrs. 
Hargrave — 

" In the event of my poor brother's will 
not being forthcoming, what will be done ? " 

" Squire Trevellian, as I dare say you 
know, madam, made a former will some five 
years ago, leaving everything to his son. If 
no other will appears to set that aside he 
will be the heir." 

" To everything f^ With blanched cheeks 
and beating heart Judith asked the question. 

" According to the terms of that wiU, my 
dear young lady." 
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" And my name is not mentioned in it ? " 
she cried, pushing back the thick hair from 
her temples, and gazing in a stupid, dazed 
way at the gentlemen. 

^* Not in any way, I grieve to say. But it 
is simply an impossibility that the second 
wiir can have been lost. Some one must 
have seen it and taken it away for safe keep- 
ing. We shall come upon it yet. Who was 
the first person to enter the room after you 
discovered that the poor old gentleman was 
dead ? " 

" I don't know ! I cannot recollect ! " A 
burning red suffused her cheek and throat as 
she spoke, and for an instant her heart stood 
still. Was it ? — could it have been ? — no 
surely not ! In the first place no one but 
herself knew where it was hidden, and, 
secondly, he, the man whom for an instant in 
the recesses of her heart she had condemned, 
would not dare attempt such a gross theft. No, 
no ; it would be found, she was sure of that. 
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sooner or later. And in the meantime she 
must be patient, but it was a very bitter dose 
to swallow, she had been so sure of success, 
By and by she spoke again — 

"Did I not see my uncle with his own 
hands burn that other will ? " 

" The Squire only possessed a copy of it," 
responded Mr. Hardpen, " the will itself is in 
our keeping, but had it been the original it 
would have made but little difference. The 
son inherits what the father possesses, unless 
any diverse wishes are legally set forth." 

So her schemes were unavailing after all, and 
for* the present, at least, she was baflled. 
Miss Hargrave's state of mind was by no- 
means to be envied. 

Mr. Hardpen advised that for the present 
Mrs. Hargrave and her daughter should 
remain at the Hall until the lost will should 
come to light, or, failing that, the absent heir 
return. 
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Meanwhile — ^where was Harry ? 

On the evening of the day that saw his 
hopes of a bright and wealthy future cut 
away, he left the Hall, it is true ; but on finding 
that the mail train to town had gone he stood 
a moment in puzzled thought, and then 
rapidly retraced his steps to the village. " A 
night's lodging, is it yer honour, and you're 
welcome to it by all the blessed saints.'^ 
Harry had helped Patrick Mac-Kirk, when he 
had fallen under the ban of the Squire's 
displeasure, and had rightly judged that he 
would prove a friend on an emergency* 
Pat drew the young man indoors, and 
despatched Norah, his black-eyed daughter,, 
to " roight up things a bit, for the measter ! '* 
Now Norah was a very pretty little girl, but 
by no means free from the failings of her sex, 
and to keep a quiet tongue in her head, as 
she was bidden twenty times a day by her 
father, was an impossibility to be expected of 
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her. Hence, before the end of a week, it 
leaked out in Leverton that Harry did nd 
leave as he was supposed to have done on 
the night in question, and many and grave 
were the suspicions this fact gave rise to. 
Patrick Mac-Kirk was questioned, and 
acknowledged that he had given the young 
man a bed. 

'* At what time did he leg^ve your house the 
next morning ? " enquired Mr. Hardpen. 

" Thin yer honour, I can't tell for sure — 
«ix o'clock, I'm thinking." 

" There is no train leaves here between 
four o'clock and half-past six," said the man 
of law, thoughtfully. 

" Well, now, I don't know as he ever said 
he were going by thrain." 

" Possibly he might have remained in 
Leverton altogether ? " half queried his inter- 
locutor. 

" No, yer honour, I think not — ^for he 
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says to me, lie says, * I must be stirring 
betimes in the morning, Pat — I have a deal 
to do/ " 

" Ah I " murmured Mr. Hardpen, as he 
turned away, " and Harry, my boy, if pur- 
loining your father's will was not part of the 
day's work, I am much mistaken." 

" But if so — " remarked Mr. Brief, who 
felt by no means so assured of this fact as 
did his partner — *' why does he keep away, 
when by coming back he can claim the 
property?" 

" From fear, my dear sir, from fear ! " 
fiomewhat pompously rejoined Mr. Hardpen, 
** from the guilty conscience that must be his." 

" Nonsense, Hardpen. If he were bad and 
base enough to destroy the will that cut him 
out of the property, he would certainly have 
sufficient courage and cheek to come forward 
to possess himself of it. We shall see who 
is right, sir — we shall see I " 
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The fact of the Squire's sudden death 
awoke no suspicion in the minds of any one. 
Every one was in a measure prepared for it — 
the Doctor's fiat had gone forth — " only a 

few days more to live." That very morning 
had he listened to the feeble pulsations of the 
weak heart, and said gravely that a change 
for the worse had taken place. So that he 
should have passed away quietly and peace- 
fully in his sleep was no marvel ; and that 
Miss Hargrave, sitting and watching by his 
side, should have become suddenly aware of 
the great change, was also a matter of no 
surprise. It was perfectly natural that she 
should have been alarmed, and have lost all 
control over herself, until by her shrieks and 
screams the whole household was assembled ; 
and perhaps it was not to be wondered at 
either now that the fortune she had so 
nearly secured had been wrested from her in 
so incomprehensible a manner, that she should 
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give way to gloomy reflections, and should 
creep about the house the ghost of her 
former self, refusing to be comforted. Yet, 
as Mr. Hardpen looked at the miserable face, 
which had grown strangely haggard and 
worn in a few short weeks, something within 
him whispered that there was more behind 
the scenes than he had any knowledge of. 
The more Judith thought over the events 
" of that wretched night the ' more assured 
she felt that Frank AUington, and no other, 
had stolen her uncle's will, and thus robbed 
her of her wealth, and marred her schemes 
-and plans. How bitter and implacable were 
her thoughts and feelings toward him may 
easily be imagined. And now we must 
_glance at a scene that took place in the 
metropolis, about two hours before the old 
Squire's tragic end. 

Maude Stanhope sat in her cosy easy chair, 
with a tumbled heap of laces and ribbons on 
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the little table by her side, knitting her prettjr 
brows together, as she measured the Honiton 
against the Duchesse, and decided, first in 
favour of one, and then of another. " If I 
take Honiton, I can only afford three yards," 
she said aloud, "but if I decide on the 
Duchesse, which is really nearly as pretty, I 
can afford — gracious ! what is that ? Oh, I beg 
your pardon," springing from her chair, and 
perceiving that a visitor, in awkwardly enter- 
ing the room, had stumbled over and upset a 
large china vase of flowers. 

'* I really am very sorry," stammered Harry 
Trevellian, in no little concern at the mischief 
he had done. " I cannot think how I could 
have been so stupid. I suppose my arm 
caught in the — " 

" Pray don't mention it," courteously, " it is 
not of the slightest consequence. It was placed 
too near the edge of the console table, and if 
you had not done it some one else would have 
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done. It fell as much by its weight as any- 
thing else." 

This little contretemps^ and the friendly con- 
versation that ensued, served better to put 
the young man at his ease than he otherwise 
would have been, and after a few moments 
he explained the cause of his visit. 

" I must apologise for calling at such an 
unorthodox hour," he said, " but I very much 
wish to see Miss Escott, who is, I believe, 
staying with you. I have a letter to give her, 
and as I purpose leaving town to-morrow, 

I—" 

"Oh! I am so, sorry," smiled Maude, 
sweetly, wondering who this good-looking 
young man could be, and mentally anathema- 
tizing Frida for never having mentioned his 
existence, for, " of course, he must be quite 
an intimate friend," argued the young lady to 
herself. Aloud, she said, " It is quite unfor- 
tunate, but Frida has been very ill since she 
VOL. n. 
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came here, not out of her bed until this morn- 
ing. Captain Escott came over last night, 
and with the medical man's permission took 
her home I " 

" What ! — ^back to Leverton ? Was there 
ever anything so unfortunate ?" burst from 
Harry's lips. 

Maude laughed wickedly. Evidently 
he was a lover, or at all events, a very ardent 
admirer. " Yes, it is a pity, if you wanted to 
see her; but — I can forward your letter Mr. — ," 
pausing. 

"Mr. Peterson," said Harry. "I thank 
you, you are very good. No ; I don't think 
I need trouble you, and yet — ^yes. Miss 
Stanhope, I should be much obliged if you 
would do so. May I ask for a pen and ink ? 
I will just write a line, and enclose it." 

Maude supplied her visitor with writing 
materials, and retired to a little distance, 
while Frida's husband, with rapid hand. 
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scribbled a short note to her, telling how 
grieved and disappointed beyond measure he 
was to find her gone, for that it was impos- 
sible for him to go down to Leverton again at 
present, and briefly stating that he had had 
unpleasant news which had made him resolve 
to put into execution, at once, the plan they 
had talked over together, and that he should 
leave the next morning for Paris when he 
hoped to receive a letter from her, telling him 
where, and how to direct to her. His letter 
was very guarded, for he dreaded lest it should 
fall into other hands than those of his little 
wife. 

" She is not very ill, I trust. Miss Stan- 
hope," he asked, turning round, as he securely 
fastened the envelope, having evidently for- 
gotten to enclose the letter he had spoken of— 
a fact which Miss Stanhope's bright eyes 
took especial note of. 

*' Oh, no. I don't think so I She caught 
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cold on the journey up, and was very feverish. 
The doctor said it was nothing serious, but 
she seemed very anxious to go home, and 
my mother is terribly nervous about conta- 
gion, and, not knowing what it might turn 
out to be, we wrote to her father, and he took 
her back with him this morning." 

" Thank you," said the young man, rising,. 
'* and if you will be so good as to enclose this 
in a letter to Fri — , Miss Bscott, I shall be 
very grateful." 

" You may depend upon me !" shereturned^ 
smiling sagaciously. 

Miss Maude Stanhope had a lover of her 
own, and the fact, instead of making her 
oblivious of other people's love afEairs, ren- 
dered her both willing and desirous of help- 
ing them, and, had it rested with her, a great 
deal of uneasiness and misery might have 
been spared to the poor little, forlorn bride. 
But as ill-luck would have it, the important 
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epistle arrived when Frida was seriously ill. 
Excitement and exposure to cold, and the 
fatigue attendant on her hurried journey, 
had worked upon the frail little body to such 
an extent that Dr. Warren impressed upon 
Aunt Prue the necessity of her being kept 
perfectly quiet, or he would not answer for 
the consequences. 

This being the state of affairs, Claire 
■considered herself justified in opening all 
letters that came addressed to her sister. 
Frida had not many correspondents, and 
Claire recognized Maude Stanhope's writing 
^t once, and, supposing that she wrote to . 
know how her sister was, without the faintest 
scruple tore it open. 

The first few words that caught her eye 
filled her with indignation — 

" You naughty girl, never to have told me 
a single word about your admirer, Mr. Peter- 
son ! Never mind, I am going to forgive 
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you tliis time on consideration of his 
being such a particularly charming young^ 
man. Nay, I will be magnanimous, and tell 
you that I think him very handsome — a per- 
fect Adonis," etc., etc. 

So ran the letter in Maude's gushing style. 
Claire's brow grew dark as night as she read. 
What was the best thing to be done ? Only 
one that Claire could see. Frida must never 
know that Maude had written to her. Claire 
deliberately tore open the enclosed note, and 
read every word of it. Stern, inexorable 
duty, and conscientiousness caused her also 
to throw both letters into the fire — ^it was 
fortunate that inclination and duty were so 
often compatible in Claire's mind— and her 
face was a study as she watched the feathery 
blackened morsels sink into tinder. 

" There is no harm done this time, luckily !'^ 
she said to herself. " The very idea of such 
a thing ! I never could have believed that 
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Prida would have been so artful. Who could 
the man have been ? I never heard the name of 
•Peterson' before that I recoUect; but I 
suppose he was one of the stupid nonentities 
she met somewhere or other, and who, having 
nothing better to do, has been carrying on a 
flirtation with her." 

Fortunate was it that Harry had had the 
good sense to word his epistle carefully, or 
the secret of their lives would have been at 
the mercy of the person who of all others 
was the most likely to do them harm, and 
work them woe. 

So poor little Frida, tossing and turning ; 
longing for a word of Harry ; wondering if he 
were at home ; hungering to get well that she 
might be able to go out, and thus have some 
chance of meeting him, was all unconscious of 
the changes up at the Hall, of Harry's depar- 
ture, and of the fact that a letter written only 
two days before by his loving hand lay 
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reduced to ashes and dust ; and happily was 
she ignorant that her husband was already 
eagerly looking for an answer from his dar- 
ling. 

The clerks at No. — , Boulevard Hauss- 

mann grew to know Mr. Trevellian's face as 
day by day he put the anxious query — 

" Any letters for me ? " 

The gleam of expectancy on his boyish face 
giving place to bitterest disappointment 
when the answer would come, "No, sir — 
none I " 

What could it all mean ? Had Miss Stan- 
hope forgotten her promise? or, was she ill 
— worse ? Poor child. He did not dare to 
write again, not knowing if his first letter had 
ever reached her hands. 

Life was looking bright to Harry just now, 
and he longed to be able to tell her so, and 
to cheer her up under this separation which 
he rightly judged was as hardio her as to him. 
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Some two years ago, while on a walking 
tour, Harry had fallen in with a man some 
years older than himself, but with whom he 
had struck up a quick friendship. 

Gervase Lloyd was one of earth's lucky 
'Ones. He had a happy trick of making 
money. Whatever he touched was sure to 
prosper. Men of his acquaintance were in 
the habit of waiting before they entered largely 
into a speculation to see what Lloyd thought 
of it. He had a shrewd, keen head for busi- 
ness, which probably was the secret of his 
success. Be that as it may, he was a wealthy 
And prosperous man,with something so genial 
about him that Harry had taken a great 
liking to him, and when they parted it was 
with mutual regret, and a hearty promise 
from the elder man that if he could ever be 
of any assistance to Harry the young man 
should claim his aid. 

Such a dilemma as the one he was now in 
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was very far distant from Harry's thougltta 
at that time, but all his chances of success 
now seemed to hang on what Mr. Lloyd could 
do for him. And, relying simply on the pro- 
mise made two years ago, he crossed the 
Channel, and hunted up his old friend in 
Paris. 

Strange to say he was not disappointed. 
Gervase Lloyd did not hum and haw, and 
after beating about the bush a considerable 
time, give him to understand that what he 
happened to want was, unfortunately, not in 
his line, but that if there was anything else he 
could do, he should only be too happy- 
He gave him a cordial, hearty welcome,, 
listened to the story of the tangled skein the 
young man's life had become, and finally put 
him in the way of earning what Harry jubi- 
lantly styled " a hat-fuU of money." 

Youth is sanguine and not easily daunted, 
and although he found that it was necessary 
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that he should go over to Russia for some 
two or three months, this Seemed a very- 
trifling matter, and he looked bravely on to 
the future, seeing himself the owner of a 
nice little income, and the acknowledged hus- 
band of Frida. 

But a complication arose when day by day 
passed, and still no letter came. What was 
he to do ? How could he let her know his 
movements ? The poop child would be half 
frantic if she did not hear from him, and yet 
he dare not write until he received some 
answer to assure him that his first letter had ' 
reached her safely. 

He remained in Paris to the very limit of 
his time ; but the day came at length when 
for the last time he asked for letters with a 
beating heart, and faltering tongue, and the 
answer came — " No letters for Monsieur ! " 
A sudden dizziness seized him, and he put out 
his hand to steady himself. 
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If he could have foreseen this strange and 
continued silence, he would have risked every 
thing and gone down to Leverton ; but it 
was too late now. He must not lose the 
golden chance that had offered itself to 
him. 

Then it was that he remembered Fanny 
Mason ; and the last thing he did before he 
ran to catch his train was to post a lett er 
to her. A most ambiguous epistle it was 
<5ertainly, written and directed in a feigned 
hand ; nevertheless, he knew that if only 
Fanny received it it would be perfectly com- 
prehensible to her, and that he might expect 
^ reply as quickly as possible. Just a line 
would be sufficient, he wrote, to assure him 
that all was well with those who were near 
and dear to him. And with a heart some- 
what lightened, and feeling assured that this 
horrible suspense would be speedily removed, 
he proceeded on his journey. 
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He had the carriage to himself, and finding 
an old English newspaper on the floor, picked 
it up and commenced reading it with avidity,, 
and almost the first thing he came upon was 
the announcement of his Father's death. 
So the poor old man was gone ! Emotion 
almost overcame him, as he remembered in 
what manner they had parted, and the bitter 
curses which had been his farewell. With 
vivid distinctness did the horrible scene come 
back to him. And now — Judith Hargrave 
would live at the Hall ! Not a pleasant 
thought ! Dead and buried, by this time. 
Ah, me ! and he had known nothing of it 
until this moment, probably had been neither 
missed nor wanted. And yet he was the 
heir — ^if primogeniture counted' for anything. 
For a moment Harry bowed his head, feeling 
that if only he could have bidden the poor 
old man farewell, and parted from him in all 
affection, his cousin might have taken the^ 
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estates, and he would not have complained ; 
but that all his future must be haunted by a 
father's curse — it was almost more than he 
could bear. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" Glad, bat not flushed with gladness. 
Since jojB go bj; 
Sad, bat not bent with sadness, 
Since sorrow die." 



The sun is shining througli the yew trees on 
Fanny's uncovered head, as she stands in the 
Lady's Walk, at Leverton Hall. She is not 
alone, Fred Saonders, the eldest son of old 
Saunders at the turnpike between Leverton 
and Carrington, is by her side. He is not a 
bad looking fellow, despite his carrotty locks 
and a way he has of evading your gaze, 
which augurs badly for his uprightness and 
stability of character. Truth to tell, he has 
been courting pretty Fanny Mason for more 
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than a year, but hitherto she has turned a 
deaf ear to all his entreaties, declaring she 
" wasn't going to marry no one, yet a while.'* 
But of late a change has come over every- 
thing, and not least among them — Fanny 
herself; and now she stands looking down on 
the ground, and making no answer whatever 
to her swain's love-words. 

" Now, Fanny, you say Fm idle ! Well get 
me something to do, and I'll do it. There's 
nothing I wouldn't do, if only you'll marry 
me. Come now, promise for promise'* — 
persuasively. 

The girl raises her face, tears running 
down her cheeks. " Yes," she sobs, " you may 
marry me if you want to Fred, or — or — do 
just whatever you like with me — for I am so 
dreadfully miserable, I don't care what 
becomes of me." 

Fred's bliss is somewhat marred by the 
hopelessness of this remark, and the picture 
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of misery the sobbing girl presents. Never- 
theless he answers her, " Nonsense, Fanny I 
What have you got to be miserable about, 
rd like to know. You won't be so long, 
any ways ; we'll be happy enough as man and 
wife, I'll be bound. What's come over you 
girl ? '* as Fanny shrunk closer to her com- 
panion with a sudden, backward cowering 
look — " you needn't be so scared ! I suppose 
you're afraid Miss Hargrave should come this 
way and find you talking to me ; but, gracious 
goodness, I should think you needn't be in 
much of a funk over that, when you are 
going to leave here for good and all next 
week." 

Fanny dries her eyes — " And glad I'll be to 
leave the place, any ways/' she says. 

''Yes," responds her lover, " I shouldn't 
think it had been cheery or lively at the best 
of times ; and now that the Squire's dead — " 

Fanny shivers. " Don't lets talk of him, 

VOL. II. E 
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Fred," she interrupts, while her face grows 
white, "how do you know thsAhe canU hear f^ 

" Well, I should scarcely think it likely," 
says Fred. " If he could hear, I should think 
he could speak, and might give a hint or 
two which might be valuable up at the 
Hall. It's a rum thing about that will, 
Fanny I r 

The girl makes no reply — 

" Did you ever see it ? " he asks again, 
and she answers mechanically, " Yes, Fred," 
after a pause — " Jessy says she's seen — 
him — since he was buried." 

A loud guffaw breaks the stillness around 
them. "Where?" 

" In the library ! Miss Hargrave insists 
that the keys of all the doors shall be brought 
up into her room every night, and its Jessy's 
work to lock up ; and just as she was turning 
the handle she remembered that the shutters 
hadn't been put up ; for you see since the 
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master's death no one uses his room; and 
she opened the door again quick, without 
ever so much as thinking of — of — anything 
— and there she saw the Squire himself, like 
he used to sit so often, in his arm-chair, 
bending over the fire, and spreading out his 
hands over it. It gave her such a turn that 
she forgot to lock the door, and ran 
screaming into the kitchen that the old 
Squire had come back, and most of them 
went to see for theirselves, and of course 
there wasn't anything to be seen." 

" What a silly, Jessy must be," apostrophizes 
Fred. " They say men with guilty consciences 
don't rest easy in their graves, but it strikes 
me that the Squire would find it a pretty 
stiffish job to rise with that great stone slab 
as is atop of him." 

" Cook says that very like he came — to — 
to find the will," continues Fanny, in a low 
voice. 
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" Well, that would be worth coming back 
for any ways ! I don't believe in folks rising 
again, only to frighten and upset a lot of 
foolish giris. I never saw a ghost, and I 
don't think I'm ever likely to. Men as big 
and strong as I am don't often get a chance 
of a shy at a ghost. I know I wish I could. 
I guess I should have the best of it, if it came 
to blows." 

" Oh, Fred, you'd go right through 1 Don't 
you know they're nothing but shadows.'^ 

" Rubbish ! " says the young man, energeti- 
cally. " You don't mean to say, Fanny, that 
you are soft enough to believe such bosh ! " 

" No," she says, weakly. 

Fred tries to put his arm round the waist 
of the girl he adores, but she slips aside, 
saying something about "broad daylight,'' 
to which he responds sulkily, 

" If you're not agoing to let me have a 
kiss now and then, I don't see much good in 
our getting married ! " 
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She laughs a little. 

"Has nothing been heard of MastOT 
Harry ? " asks Fred, presently. 

A faint cry from Fanny's lips is the only 
Answer he receives, and with a sudden sus- 
picion dawning on his mind, he says gravely — 
■** What have you and the young master to 
do with each other, that you can't bear to 
hear his name mentioned ? " 

" Me ? " with a happy disregard of Lindley 
Murray's feelings could he, in common with 
the Squire, hear all that went on — " No indeed 
— ^I mean— nothing at all, Fred ! " 

A scowl rest on the man's face. " Girls 
don't act that sort o'way, when there's no- 
thing in the case," he says, shortly. 

She stands silent a moment, while he eyes 
her doubtfully and suspiciously, and with a 
sudden yearning for sympathy she bursts 
forth — " Oh, Fred, can I trust you ? I have 
-something I muiit tell you, or my heart will 
break." 
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He is very gentle with her now, soothing 
her, and bidding her not be afraid, for that 
he will keep her secret. 

And by and by she tells him all. 

" And so Master Harry was here the night 
the old Squire died !" he says; ** are you sure,. 
Fanny ? " 

" I wish I wasn't," she answers, " but I 
saw him get out of the Squire's window, and 
run across the garden." 

" You— you, don't think he came by his 
death, by foul play, eh, girl ? " 

" No, I don't," she says, decidedly ; '* bul 
what he was doing here at all, at that time 
of night, bothers me. It was only the even- 
ing before that the old man had, as you may 
say, turned him out of doors, and he said 
he should never cross the threshold again." 

" Why, Fanny ! " slapping her on the back, 
" I have it ; he took the will, so that he could 
cut Miss Hargrave out of it, and serve her 
right too, and if—" 
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" No, no ;" Fanny shakes her head. " Mr. 
Harry never took the will ! that I could take 
my Bible oath of. Besides, he didn't know 
lis father was going to die so soon, and there 
would have been a very pretty * how-d'ye-do* 
if it had disappeared, and nothing easier than 
to make a fresh one. No, that was not the 
reason that brought him back. Why didn't 
he let anyone know he had been; and 
why did he set off at such a run, and why 
didn't he come back when he heard his 
father was dead, and where is he now, 
and—" 

Fred could only answer, blankly, that he 
did not know. It was scarcely probable that 
he could solve the problem that was puzzling 
so many minds. 

" Now, remember Fred, you won't say a 
word of this to any one," urges the girl, and 
he laughs good-naturedly. 

** Not I ! its none of my business, but I'll 
tell you what is, and that's nearer the 
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maik — ^how soon will you marry me, 
Fanny ? " 

And after much persuasion and entreaty 
it was arranged that she should go up to 
London on the day she left the Hall, and 
stay with her sister at Islington until they 
could be married. 

" If its to be done at all, its best got over 
quick," she remarks ; to which flattering ex- 
pression of her love for him, and delight at 
the prospect in store, Fred responds, angrily, 
** Any one to hear you talk, would think yon 
were going to be hanged. But you don't 
seem over and above happy, as you are, 
Fanny, and it won't be my fault if you find 
you have made a change for the worse." 

And so it fell out, with curious fatahty, 
that Harry's letter arrived at the Hall on 
the morning after the lady's maid had 
taken her departure, and Judith, into whose 
hands it fell, laid it aside, and never gave the 
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^matter another thought; and long months 
afterwards the Squire's son found it himself, 
placed between the pages of a book of 
poems which Judith had doubtless been 
reading at the time it was brought to her. 

So it was fated that Frida's husband 
was to remain yet a little longer in uncer- 
-tainty and suspense. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'' Speak to me> speak 1 

Be my heart heard, 
Or will it break 

For one poor word I 
No vows to bind, 

No pledge I seek. 
Only be kind, 

Speak to me — speak I *' 



After the ice was fairly broken, Nugent 
Monroe contrived to see a good deal of Mrs. 
Hazletine in a quiet unostentatious sort of 
way. 

He had won Rita's affections, and the 
little one would clap her hands for joy when 
they met him, as they often chanced to do, in 
their afternoon rambles. 
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Strangely dear had the fair-haired little 
Marguerite become to her mother's heart. It 
seemed as though the whole wealth of her 
heart's afEections had concentrated them- 
selves, and in one vast flood poured 
forth, bathing her child in an ocean of 
intensity and fervour. Never again would 
she keep it within herself, and thus lose 
treasures such as she had never dreamed of 
until the clasp of baby arms and the soft 
red lips meeting her own had revealed them 
all. 

Rita was now nearly four years old, and 
thoughtful and intelligent beyond her years. 

Too much so, Monica thought sometimes, 
as some piece of wisdom or sage remark 
would fall from the baby tongue ; and her 
mother would marvel where she had gleaned 
her knowledge. 

Mother and child were rarely separated 
now ; it might be that Monica felt that her 
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little one was the only thing left to cling to, 
or perchance that vast yearning, that 
hungry longing for " something to love, and 
to love her," became unsupportable. Who 
can tell ? 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Rita sat on 
her mother's lap, listening to the story of the 
<5reation of the world. 

"And the next day, God made all the 
animals," said Mrs. Hazletine. 

Rita looked up sagaciously. " No, no, 
mamma," shaking her pretty head, " not all 
the animals, 'cos my little kitties only came 
last week, and the little hippopotamus in the 
Zoo was only horned that very day Auntie 
Frida took me there, so you see, mamma, dear, 
God couldn't have made all the animals that 
day." 

Monica could scarcely repress a smile ; but 
the child was so persistent in her refusal 
to credit what her mother vainly tried to 
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explain, that she gave it up as a hopelesa 
task. 

" Big book very nice," said the little one, 
laying her hand on the large family Bible 
before them ; " but Rita go play in the garden 
now." 

Monica yielded, and they went out together. 
The child had an innate reverence for holy 
things ; when she said her prayers, she would 
squeeze her eyes up tightly, and bury her 
fair head in her nurse's lap, lest she should 
be tempted to peep out at what was going 
on around her ; and she had a habit of apply- 
ing sacred things to the every*day occurrences 
of life, which was apt to provoke a smile* 
Once, Monica having occasion to go down 
into the cellar, and not paying much heed to 
the fact that the little pattering feet had des- 
cended after her, was disagreeably startled 
by a sudden splashing, and running hastily to 
the spot, found Bita standing gravely over a 
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beer-barrel, the tap of which her mischievous 
little fingers had turned, and whispering 
solemnly, " Peace, be still." Monica could 
not refrain from laughing, the sight was so 
comical. The tiny creature standing there, 
her white pinafore deluged with the beer, 
spreading out her small hands over the 
stream, and with an expression of the utmost 
faith and pitiable consternation combined 
on her face, murmuring the impressive 
words. 

As they passed the gates, leading out into 
the road, the sound of horse's hoofs caught 
Rita's attention, and squeezing her chubby 
face through the bars, she announced glee- 
fully, "Nice gentleman coming mammal" 
nor could all Monica's coaxing urge her to 
move a step. 

Nugent Monroe rode up to the gate, and 
dismounted, ostensiblv to kiss Eita. What 
could Mrs. Hazletine do but ask him to come 
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in ? an invitation he accepted at once, and, 
fastening his horse securely, lifted the child 
in his arms, and followed Monica into the 
cozy drawing room. 

Nugent Monroe had most certainly the art 
of making himself both amusing and enter- 
taining, and the conversation that followed 
was so absorbing, that neither of them noticed 
that Rita, weary of receiving no attention, 
and finding that sundry tugs at the drooping 
moustache made no impression on its owner, 
had slipped from her seat, and escaped into 
the garden again. 

But a child's sharp cry of terror and pain 
startled both. Monica sprang to her feet— 

" Rita, Rita ! oh, where is she ?" 

In a moment Nugent Monroe had bounded 
out of the window, and by the time she 
reached the spot held the child in his arms, 
unhurt, but crying bitterly. 

" Don't be alarmed, Mrs. Hazletine, there 
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is no harm done," he said ; " luckily, the gate- 
was closed. This little puss was putting her 
hand through the bars, and stroking Brl 
King's side, when he suddenly lifted his foot,- 
and stamped heavily, and in drawing her 
hand quickly through the gate again, sho 
caught it on a nail ! Poor little fingers,'* 
stooping and kissing them. 

Monica was very pale. "How could I 
have been so careless and thoughtless, never 
to notice that she had run outside," she said; 
" if the gate had not been shut, she might 
have been kicked ! " shuddering. 

When they were safe in the drawing room 
again she held out her arms for the child^ 
but with a pretty coquettish pout, Rita put 
both her chubby, dimpled arms round Mr. 
Monroe's neck, and laughed defiance at her 
mother. 

" What a flirt she will be, if she lives to- 
grow up," said Monica, merrily. 
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But this was an opportunity that might 
never occur again, and Nugent seized it. 

"You see how she loves me," he said, 
hurriedly. "Monica, will you not let her 
plead my cause for me ?'* 

Mrs. Hazletine was taken by surprise. 
Your — ^your cause ! " she echoed, vaguely- 
Yes, you know I love you. You do not 
need that I should put my devotion and 
affection for you into so many words. I am 
using no sentimental, hackneyed phrase when 
I tell you that I never met a woman in my 
life before whom I could love. Give me the 
right to watch over your little one, and to 
make you happy, darling ! " 

She covered her face with her hands, wish- 
ing, oh, wishing with her whole heart that 
she did not feel so glad — ^it seemed so soon, 
so cruelly soon, she was thinking, she ought 
not to listen to the words that were making 
such sweet music in her ears. He bent 

VOL. II. s 
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towards her, laying a gentle touch on her 
hands, drawing thenoi down from the burning 
face, and she raised her eyes, and met his 
gaze ; met the passionate, earnest look in 
the indolent insouciant eyes, that drew her 
soul out to him — met it, and, lingering there, 
was vanquished. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** His speeoh was like a tangled ohain, 
Nothing impaired, bat all disordered.** 

Midsummer Night's Dseam. 



A, LONG narrow room, closely curtained win- 
'dows, three watchers standing anxiously 
around a bed. Throw the curtains further 
apart, stoop closer yet over the still form 
lying there. White and worn is the face 
that was once so handsome and debonnaire^ 
weak is the frame that was once so strong 
and lusty, hovering between life and death — 
.and so we meet Godfrey Hazletine again. 

He had not perished on the night that 
proved so fatal a one to hundreds. While 
his wife and Nugent Monroe fought their 
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way through the dense throng and suffo- 
cating clouds of smoke, he sat perfectly 
still, believing that they were all doomed ta 
perish, that there was no way of escape, and 
choosing rather to die by the scorching power 
of the flames, than to be trampled under foot 
and mutilated. While he sat there, dazed 
and stupefied, striving to reconcile himself to 
the grim death he was staring in the face — 
on the burning stage a girl appeared, with 
long hair streaming over her shoulders, and 
gazed up at him wildly, and the next instant 
had dashed frantically into the flames. 

He closed his eyes, the sight was too 
horrible a one to look at, but a moment 
later he opened them to find her beside him, 
apparently unharmed. As he turned his face 
round, she gave vent to a wild scream gf dis- 
appointment and misery, and fell senseless at 
his feet. 

The instinct of life woke within Godfrey 
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Hazletine's breast, and rousing himself from 
"the deadly stupor into which he was fast fall- 
ing, he snatched her up, and with the faint 
hope of saving her forced his way along the 
corridors, as Nugent and Monica had done. 

The flames and smoke were more blinding 
than ever, but he persevered, setting his teeth 
hard, and savagely dashing aside the obstacles 
in his way. The slight form he held quivered, 
^nd in another moment she had struggled to 
her feet, with a white despair settling on her 
face,, then — 

" The staircase ! " she cried, as her 
wandering senses came back with full force. 
" I know now. I wanted to tell you that 
there is another staircase." 

They were only just in time ; one moment 
more, and it would have been too late I As 
their trembling feet gained the last step, that 
^ide of the building fell with a loud crash, 
^bearing with it the staircase itself, and whirl- 
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ing the two human beings out into the space 
beyond. The girl was the first to recover, 
and, uninjured, sat up and looked around her. 
Where was her companion ? 

A little distance off lay the prostrate form 
of a man, his face and the upper part of his 
body hidden by a heavy beam under a mass 
of rubbish which had fallen on it. 

" Oh, what shall I do ?'' 

Brave woman as she was, although her 
hands and face were burned, and scorched, 
and blistered, and her ankle twisted, she 
dragged herself to his side, exerting all her 
strength to free the wounded man jfrom the 
horrible weight that was crushing him, and 
which resisted all her efforts. 

On her hands and knees, for she could not 
stand upright, she crawled to the street, and 
called loudly for help. Every one was 
engaged, there were no idle hands that nighty 
and her cry passed unheeded. 
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"Then he must die," groaned the poor 
girl, as, almost overcome with her acute 
sufferings, she sank down in a heap, feeling 
that she could struggle no longer. Surely 
never cup of water amid the arid desert 
plains was more welcome than the deep 
kindly voice that asked — 

" Are you hurt ? can I do anything ? " 

Briefly she explained her need, and direct- 
ing him to the spot she said — 

" I don't think I could walk so far myself; 
my — ^my ankle is broken I think, but — oh 
don't wait. I shall be here when vou come 
back." 

He obeyed her, and she was roused from a 
half swoon into which she. had fallen, some 
ten minutes later, by the cheery words — 

" He is not dead. I don't think he is hurt 
seriously. He spoke to me after I had re- 
moved the heap of rubbish he was buried 
under ; and now what can I do for you ?" 
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" I am Miss Mordaunt, the actress," she 
said, '^ if you could get a cab and let me go 
home, I should be so thankful ; but what have 
jou done with the poor gentleman ?*' 

" Oh, he is all right," evasively. " I am 
going to take him up to London myself ; the 
poor fellow hasn't a card or an envelope about 
him to give any clue to who he is. I think I had 
better take him to the hospital, and as soon 
as he is able to speak he will tell who he is, 
and can be taken home." 

" I think you are right," she said slowly. 
** If it is a matter requiring surgical aid, and 
good nursing, he will be better there than 
anywhere else. But i? it not a long way to 
London? Why not take him to an hotel 
here ?" 

" They are full of poor wounded men and 
women already. I might waste a great deal 
of time in trying to find some one to take him 
in. It will be the shortest in the end to take 
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hJTn up to London. It is only about seven or 
eight miles, and I really think he ought to be 
examined at once, for — I did not like to tell 
you, lest it should alarm you, Miss Mordaunt, 
but — although he spoke to me, he evidently 
did not know what he was saying, and be- 
came unconscious again directly." 

" Poor man I Will it detain you long, if you 
try to get me a cab ?" 

Frank AUington, for it was he, saw Miss 
Mordaunt in safety before he commenced his 
perilous journey with the wounded man, and 
•once or twice he leant anxiously over the 
motionless body to satisfy himself that the 
spark of life was not yet extinct. In all the 
agonies of rheumatic fever and inflammation, 
for six long weeks, did Godfrey Hazletine toss 
on his narrow bed at St. James's Hospital, and 
when at length the delirium ceased, and the 
fierce fever subsided, a graver phase presented 
itself — Godfrey Hazletine had completely lost 
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his memory — ^he could not tell what his name 
was, nor where he lived; and as his body 
gained strength, his mind seemed to grow 
weaker. 

** It be just pitiful to see him, a fine hand- 
some man as he's gitting to be, now he's pick- 
ing up his strength, and no more sense than 
an infant. I believe if he were to get into the 
country, and smell the fresh, pure air, instead 
of this smoke and grime, he would be better." 

" Then you had better take him with you 
to Oakfield, nurse Thomas," suggested the 
doctor. 

To his surprise, the woman caught at it 
eagerly. " Do you think he would go, sir ! I 
believe it would cure him." 

'' Try it, and see." 

And so it came about that Godfrey Hazle- 
tine became an inmate of nurse Thomas's es- 
tablishment. The good woman had been anurse 
in Dr. Pearson's own family, and every year 
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he sent his children down to staj with her in 
the country, that they might taste the delights 
of outdoor life, and grow rosy and fat, which 
our children in the metropolis never do. This 
outing was always looked forward to every 
year with the wildest delight by Dr. Pearson's 
youngsters, and this time, when they found 
that there would be a sick gentleman there, 
and that they must not make too much noise, 
for fear of disturbing him, their bright faces 
fell, and they privately considered it a very 
great nuisance. But it was httle that Grodfrey 
Hazletine troubled them; he was so ill the 
first three weeks that Xurse Thomas regretted 
that she had ever brought him away, beUeving 
that he was doomed to die ; but he had a firm 
grip on life, and he got over it. 

Dr. Pearson came down occasionally to st^e 
his Uttle ones, and to ask after the health cf 
Nurse Thomas's lod^rer. He was a clever 
man, and one da v, after a careful exami^arioir^ 
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he confided to the astonished nurse that lie 
helieved with the aid of a surgical operation 
he might do something for the invalid. 
Nurse Thomas's kind heart palpitated ; it was 
strange what a liking she had taken to this 
poor, forlorn man. 

And on the morning of the day on which 
this chapter opens, that operation was per- 
formed successfully. 

" My name is Hazletine ! why on earth do 
you ask me such a question ? " Godfrey has 
recovered from the effects of the chloroform, 
and looks up into the face of the medical man 
with no little surprise and irritation. Dr. 
Pearson is holding bis wrist, and counting its 
beats, and he beckons to the nurse, who pours 
out some dark-looking fluid into a wine glass, 
and puts it to his lips. In a moment he is 
asleep, and the medical men step softly across 
the floor, and whisper — "He will do well 
now." 
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When Godfrey Hazletine at length awakes, 
feeble, but perfectly sensible, he looks at the 
kindly features of Nurse Thomas, as on the 
face of one whom he had known in another 
world, and a^sks gently, " Who are you ? " 

She puts her finger on her lips, saying 
firmly and authoritatively, " You have been 
very ill, and if you speak a word you will un- 
do all the doctors have done for you," touch- 
ing at the same time a bell by her side. 

Godfrey was far too weak to bear the ex- 
ertion of talking much at present. He 
answered two or three questions the doctor 
put to him, wondering at the seeming sim- 
plicity of them. That was all. 

" And now, what you have to do is to be 
quiet, and get well as fast as you can ! " said 
Dr. Pearson. But once outside the door, he 
grasped the hand of his fellow practitioner, and 
said, " It is a perfect success — he is cured ! " 

The Sunday that saw Nugent Monroe at 
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Monica's feet was the first day on which 
Oodfrey took a few tottering steps outside the 
door. He was eager to be out again, to breathe 
the sweet fresh air, for he was weary of con- 
finement, it maddened him to lie inert and 
useless there, when he was longing to be miles 
away, flis mind was active enough, piecing 
together the quaint sections of the puzzle that 
life had been to him the past months. It 
seemed so strange and terrible a thing that 
they should all believe him to be dead — his 
wife — his child, and with an odd quiver of 
pain the words forced themselves to his lips, 
** she loved me once — perhaps, since she has 
mourned me, the old love may have leaped 
into fresh life and vigour." 

Ah ! those long hours of meditation were 
not thrown away. He would act very differ- 
ently, he resolved, when once they came to- 
gether again. How gentle and patient would 
he be — ^how he would woo her caresses ! 
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His sole aim was to get back to her. He 
"would steal in some evening at the twilight 
hour, unobserved, he thought, picturing to 
himself the beautiful astonished face; and 
tears would moisten his ejes as he borrowed 
from the realms of fancy a pair of twining 
^rms, a loving, fast-beating heart, warm 
cheeks laid to his own, trembling lips telling 
their tale of the misery of his loss, and the 
glad joy of this reunion. 

" And we will begin a new life," murmured 
the sick man. "I think she wanted more 
evidence of the affection I had for her ; yet 
God knows I loved her dearly, but just at 
last she grew so cold and constrained — and — 
well, I was harsh, and she was miserable, 
that is the long and the short of it ; my poor 
girl ! But it will be all right now." 

That she had escaped from the fire he 
knew, for it was almost the first question he 
asked of the medical men, and they easily 
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ascertained that it was so, but wlien they can- 
didly told him that he was doing very wrong 
in objecting to allow them to communi- 
cate with his wife, Godfrey refused point- 
blank. " I shall soon be strong, and I will 
go to her. I won't have her harassed and 
worried at finding me on a sick bed/* They 
yielded the point ; after all, it was not their 
business. Mr. Hazletine undoubtedly had a 
right to do as he chose, and it was only a 
question of a few days or so before he would be 
enabled to carry out his project. It was well 
for Godfrey that he could feed his hungry soul 
with bright day-dreams, that no shadow of 
the coming storm crossed his soul, for the 
reality was hard to bear, and the awakening a 
cruelly bitter one. 

That first walk in the bright sunshine 
seemed to infuse fresh life and put new strength 
into him, and he announced his determination 
of starting in a couple of days for Leverton. 
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His plan was this. In the dim evening 
light to drive to the corner of a certain 
street, and, alighting there, steal cautiously 
round to his home — creep in unobserved, and 
make his presence known as chance should 
determine. He would take Nurse Thomas 
with him in case he should feel ill or fatigued. 

In how many different ways did he fore- 
shadow that meeting ? 

Monica would be sitting by her little work- 
table with tears standing in her brown eyes ; 
she would be thinking of him, her husband, 
and, looking up, would find him beside her, 
and before she had time for surprise or 
alarm he would catch her in his arms, and — 
or she would be standing by the long French 
windows, looking out drearily and listlessly 
with — oh, how well he remembered it — that 
far-away look on her sweet face, and he 
would step out of the shade of the shrubs 
and trees into the open lawn, and she — oh 1 

VOL. n. T 
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he was not too weak to bound to her side, 
and whisper that he had come back to her, 

that 

Or, he would find her sleeping, worn out 
with sorrow, and he would kneel by her side, 
and kiss her pale lips into waking life, and 
before she could realize that it was indeed he 
whom she had mourned as dead, he would 
gather her closely to him, and entreat of her 
to extend to him once again the old affection 
she had had for him. He would ask of her to 
make allowance for the nature which had 
been alien to hers through its undemonstra- 
tiveness alone, and looking back together on 
their past misconceptions and errors, they 
would promise each other to trust and love 
for the future. 

In fifty different ways did he mirror their 
meeting; but, whatever the picture, the 
theme was always himself, and his wife as 
grieving for him and inconsolable. 
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How could it be otherwise ? Had not the 
very depth and intensity of her love become 
a burden to him? True, she had been 
changed of late, but — Well, once together 
again it should all be so different ; she should 
never complain again of lack of love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" The mind has a thonsand eyes, 
And the heart bnt one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done." 



An earnest, passionate face bent above a 
woman's downcast one ; small, trembling 
hands clasped tightly between broad palms ; 
a low voice murmuring perhaps the rarest 
eloquence that ever fell from man's lips, and 
then — a proud head resting on a triumphant 
lover's bosom. This wa>s the awakening; 
this the fulfilment of Godfrey Hazletine's 
bright dreams. 

No word or groan escaped the white lips 
of the watcher among the trees. One long 
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;gaze, whicli burnt on his soul for ever the 
memory of that picture, and he fell face 
downward on the earth ! 

Nurse Thomas's patience was sorely tried 
that evening. But she had a spice of romance 
.somewhere under her practical everyday exte- 
rior, and she sat unweariedly for the first hour. 
But as the moments went by, and nine o'clock 
and the half hour after struck, and then a 
quarter to ten, she grew both fidgetty and 
Anxious. She put her head out of the cab 
window, but it was quite dark, and she could 
discern nothing. All was quiet, scarce a 
breath of air stirring the leaves. 

" In half an hour I will come back," them 
were his very words, " and you just keep 
£till until then." 

" He must have forgot me 1 I suppose its 
only natural, and quite proper and right that 
they should be took up with each other ; but 
its very unpleasant for me, and if he doesn't 
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come soon I don't know whatever I shall do; 
If he'd have let me go back again, but it 
would be too late, he said, and I'd got to stay 
all-night here. What am I to do if he forgets 
to remember me altogether? Ah, here he 
comes ! " with a sigh of relief. 

The gates swung open as she spoke, but 
the figure coming along with a quick, rapid 
step was surely not Mr. Hazletine's. Yes — 
no ! as the gentleman, passing the cab, 
looked carelessly in. 

And now Nurse Thomas was seriously 
alarmed. She had just made up her mind to 
go in search, and had opened the door for 
that purpose, when slowly, and as if in great 
pain, the object of her solicitude appeared, 
and his face was like unto that of a dead 
man. 

Mrs. Thomas gave utterance to a littW 
scream of consternation. 

•' Lawk's sake, sir, what's the matter ! I& 
your wife ill ?'* 
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" Woman — she is dead to me I " 

" And oh, sir," said Nurse Thomas after- 
wards when* narrating the scene to Dr. Pear- 
son, " it was something dreadful to hear the 
way he spoke, and it made my heart bleed to 
look at his face — as set and rigid as I have 
never seen but once, and that on the face of 
a corpse." 

Godfrey Hazletine paid very dearly for 
that night's work. 

The terrible excitement, fatigue, exposure 
to the coM night air, and the shock he had 
received, all told upon a frame already weak- 
ened by sickness ; and once more his life 
trembled in the balance. And Nurse Thomas, 
with tears standing in her honest eyes, told 
her neighbours how that " nothing short of a 
miracle could save his life, poor, dear gentle- 
m.an.*' 

But Godfrey Hazletine's work was not yet 
done on earth, the Great Giver of our lives had 
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need of him here still, and once again he was 
snatched back from the gates of death. 

But not one of those around him guessed 
that, with his face turned to the wall, the sick 
man prayed that he might die, and would 
have welcomed gladly the grim tyrant whom 
the doctor's skill had baffled for the second 
time. 

But so it was. It was all clear to him 
now — the veil was lifted at last, and daylight 
streaming in pitilessly put to rout his dreams 
and glad imaginings. 

Oh, how insupportable was the knowledge 
that it was his work — ^his doing, that his 
hand, and his only, had swept down the fair 
fabric of happiness that had been theirs 
in the first few months of their marriage. It 

was bitter to realize that the coldness and 
hauteur which had taken the place of a too 
demonstrative affection had existed only for 
kinij and that to another man she had been 
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^warm and full of life. Well, she would have 
been thus to him had he let her, but he had 
^^tarved her soul, and her hungry heart had 
fed itself with the loving words of another 
than her husband. He reads the past in a 
new light ; he remembers her words, her 
excuse that she did " not like Nugent Mon- 
roe." Ah ! she had done battle with herself, 
for she was true and pure, and — a great 
<5ompunction seizes him, he all unthinking 
{and perhaps she judged, unrecking), with no 
knowledge then of what he now sees so plainly, 
had delivered her over into his keeping. 
Blameless had she been during his life-time, 
proudly did he tell himself — pure and stain- 
less 1 Never for one instant did he doubt 
that. But — had she loved as she ought 
her husband, she had never permitted the 
caresses of another man so soon, even though 
she believed herself free. 
And it is his doing. That is the bitterest 
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drop in the cup of gall. The pruning-knife^ 
had struck at the root of love, and the 
Heaven-bom gift had perished — for Mm ; but 
under that cold exterior dwelt the same 
untamed passions ; still beat the same loving 
heart, the same impulsive disposition, and her 
spirit had kindled and gone forth to a kin- 
dred one, and he had no part in her joy I 

" Oh, my darling, my darling, you strove 
to put the unholy feeling from you. You 
were sinless, the blame is mine. Tour loving- 
ardent nature should never have been bound 
to my own reserved and reticent one ; but God 
knows I loved you, Monica." 



All unconscious of the presence of her 
husband, Monica Hazletine stood by the 
window some half hour after her lover 
had left her, gazing far away to the spot 
where prone upon the ground lay the des- 
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pairing man. But her eyes could not pierca 
through the shrubs and trees, nor could they 
distinguish anything clearly amid the dark- 
ness that was settling down, bathing all 
around in inky gloom. Her heart beats fast 
as she recalls her lover's passionate words,, 
and yet there is a something wanting to 
perfect felicity. The thin veil of romance 
and sentiment is thrown aside, and already 
the scales are dropping from her eyes, and 
she is beginning to see him as he really is, 
and not as she has pictured him — not as the 
being for whom, in her secret heart, she has 
nourished a feeling near akin to worship. 

Monica Hazletine was not the woman to 
make an idol of an image of clay ; her hero 
must be — oh, what must he not be ? She half 
regrets that she has promised him so much,, 
and yet it is more what she has allowed him 
to infer than what she has spoken. There 
is to be no tie whatever between them, it is 
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too soon, oh, horribly soon — with a sudden 
gesture of sorrow; yet after the tacit ac- 
knowledgment of her love, she feels almost 
as much bound to him as if they had linked 
hands togethei^ before the altar. Yet now 
that there is no disloyalty in the act, now that 
she is untrammelled, free to put out her hand 
and take the thing that once seemed so good 
to her, why does she shrink back ? Is it that 
since her widowhood, during the long hours 
of meditation and reflection, she looks on 
things in a different light? and so finds 
the glamour of romance that hung over a 
guilty love, now dispelled and banished, has 
left but a very prosaic feeUng in its stead ? 
Who can tell ? Not Monica herself. Has not 
Nugent Monroe every one of the good qualities 
she had so admired during her husband's 
lifetime ? is he not every whit as courteous 
and charming ? is not his smile as winsome ? 
Yes, and in his presence she has no doubt of 
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her love for him — while his eyes are fixed on 
hers she feels that did he put out his hand 
and beckon her to follow him to the other 
side of the world, she must needs obey. But 
is this strange attraction, this impulse that 
draws her to him, and yet repels her at the 
same time — ^is this love"? such love as she 
once nourished and cherished for Godfrey^ 
true, and pure, and holy ? Is it made of the 
stuff that will stand the wear and tear of 
everyday life ? " Ob, I don't know, I don't 
know ! " she says, affrightedly. Is it the 
love that makes a woman better and holier 
for its possession, the love that ennobles and 
purifies — the love that by its influence will 
sway him^ and make him a truer, happier 
man ? "I doubt it ! " she says again. 
" There is a something wanting." Ah ! 
Monica is not that something in your own heart? 
Trouble and sorrow have set their mark on 
you, and, having eaten of the tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil, dost thou not 
already see clearer ? 

The woman who deliberates is not always 
lost. It is sometimes the first step towards 
drawing backward from the precipice ! 

Nugent Monroe was not altogether satisfied 
with the result of that Wednesday evening's 
interview with his lady-love. On the Sunday 
previous, when he had first dared to plead his 
cause, she had begged for time, and he had 
yielded. Three days, he had said, and he 
had expected that when he saw her again 
she would have given herself to him. He did 
not take into consideration how short a time 
her widowhood had been ; and when she 
firmly refused to bind herself to him, teUing 
him that three days were not long enough to 
determine the weal or woe of a lifetime, that 
not only the happiness of two was at stake, 
but also the future welfare of her little one, 
and that it was a matter for grave considera- 
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tion, he had interrupted her angrily, stung by 
her calm voice, " You do not love me, or you 
could never reason so quietly and equably." 

Her answer disarmed him, " You are the 
last on earth who should doubt that." And 
he had caught her to him, gazing on her pale, 
star-Uke face with such eagerness and love 
as had almost repelled her by its intensity. 

Monica thought that she had conceded much. 
She had let him draw her beautiful head on 
his shoulder, and she had not said him nay 
when he pressed his fevered lips on her 
scarlet ones ; and yet truly there are as many 
charms, and as keen delights in anticipation 
as in realization — the pleasure Nugent Monroe 
derived was scarce as satisfying as he had 
dreamed it would prove. The young man 
consoled himself with the reflection that so 
haughty and proud a woman could scarcely 
be expected to yield all at once, and that time 
would bring him all he coveted, and that she 
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would become less stately and queenly, and a 
little more like a creature of flesh and 
blood. 

Could lie have known it, he need not have 
complained of lack of warmth in the woman 
he loved, for her blood coursed through her 
veins, and her pulses throbbed at a speed 
which even his nature, passionate as it was, 
had never known, beneath the fervour of his 
kiss, and the mere touch of his fingers thrilled 
her with a positive pain. 

And so they parted. The one dissatisfied 
and ill content, the other left doubting and 
hesitating — striving to read her own heart,, 
and failing ; and far away in the distance lay 
the prostrate form of her unhappy husband. 
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